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FISHERIES REVIEW--GULF STATES, 1947 
By S.C. Denham** 


The fisheries in the Gulf States in 1947 generally experienced fair to good 
production. In comparison with 1946, landings of shrimp and crabs decreased, 
but landings of fish and oysters increased. Lower prices, with few exceptions, 
prevailed during the summer . 
and early fall months than 
during the winter and spring 
months. Costs of new con- 
struction, repairs, equip- 
ment, replacement parts, 
nets, and other items in- 
cluding labor remained high. 
Freight and railway express 
rates increased during the 
year. 


In spite of high con- 
struction costs, a large 
number of new fishing ves- 
sels entered the fisheries. 
During 1947, according to PART OF THE MORGAN CITY SHRIMP FLEET, TIED UP BEFORE 
the U.S. Bureau of Customs, THE BLESSING 
490 new fishing vessels (5 net tons and over) were documented for the first time 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf States, as compared with 351 vessels in 1946. 





Weather conditions determine, to a major extent, whether fishing craft will 
operate. During the first quarter of 1947, small craft warnings were hoisted over 
the major sections of the Gulf Coast on at least 11 different occasions. During 
the balance of the year, September was the only month in which adverse weather 
conditions greatly affected fishing operations. The hurricane which moved across 
Florida into the Gulf of Mexico passed inland east of the Mississippi River during 
the early hours of September 19. Strong winds, and particularly high water, did 
material damage to shore installations along the coastal section of Mississippi 
and in Louisiana east of the Mississippi River, but only a few fishing craft were 
severely damaged or lost. The Fish and Wildlife Service estimated that damages 
to fisheries establishments and fishing craft amounted to approximately $2,000,000 
in Mississippi and $140,000 in Louisiana. A number of oyster beds in Mississippi 
and Louisiana waters were reported to have been destroyed or badly damaged by the 
hurricane. 


Total shrimp landings, exclusive of shrimp used for drying, were approxi- 
mately 3 percent less than in 1946 (Table 1) assuming that 5,000 barrels were 
landed during July, when data on the landings were incomplete .2 Landings during 


* Fishery Marketing Specialist, In Charge, Fishery Market News Office, Branch of Commercial 
Fisheries, New Orleans, La, 
1/Data on landings of various fishery products were obtained daily only from the principal 
fishing localities on the Gulf Coast, and are not to be considered as being complete for 
the various States listed in this report, These data serve merely as an index in ascer- 
taining the trend of a (given) fishery, July landings were obtained only for the New 
Orleans and Lower Mississippi River area due to curtailment of operations because of lack 
of funds, 
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the 5-month period August through December 1947 accounted for 73 percent of the 
total quantity for the year compared with nearly 65 percent of the total for the 





Table 1 + Landings by Localities and Areas, Gulf Coast--1' 


nase NE 
Freshewater|Salt-water| Hard | Soft ag — el Ole 
Canni Other 






































Locality and Area Fish Fish Crabs | Crabs 11fish 
Canni Other 
Ths, ih i te Toe te Tee ee 
FLORIDA: 
Apalachicola 4,201/| 197,000/) - ° ° 13,8731/| 5,6512/| 
ALABAMA: 
Mobile, Bayou LaBatre 163,190 /3,111,190 164,590) « 75,788] 60,470 | 3,411] 6,552 | -~ 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Biloxi - - 22,600} = § 726,72] 16,430 | 10,791| 28,441 ° 
LOUISIANA: 
New Orleans and Lower Miss, R, Area 469,800 {1,391,740 | 4,556, 240/15,689 154,867 318,174 | 50,085) 38,882 | 90,130 
Golden Meadow - - - - 1 875 ie 9,207| 2,540 o 
Houma, Chauvin & Dulac - - - - 10P, 216) 89,655 26,936] 18,307 Fa 
Morgen City, Berwick & Patterson 1,376, 200 97,410 | 2,552,260] - - 5,89 - 31,526 7,540 
TEXAS: 
Galveston, Freeport & Sabine Pass ~ 542,900 - - - - - 17,324 - 
Port Lavaca & Palacios - 800 - - - - - 7,950 ° 
Aransas Pass & Rockport 2, 220 131, 880 49,840| « Pe 20,647 e 15,518 e. 
Port Isabe = 172,370 - - = - - 1,332 PY 
SUI BURT. sah ce aeseese vecsee 2,015,020) _| 2,530|1 Be 22 | 100,430] 202,0 
Pre ee He deeeeoieteee 3001 5774. 421] 221, R 











TOTALS 1946 oosserersscsesrsres 220,065 | 4,505.9 
1] Data available only for November and December, 1947, 
Date for June, July, August and September, 1947 not included, 
Does not include data for January through July, 1947. 
otes: For July 1947, data available only for New Orleans & Lower Mississipp! River Area, 
Capacity of United States oyster bushel equals 2,150.4 cubic inches, 
A barrel of shrimp contains 210 lbs, of heads-on shrimp, equivalent to 125 lbs, of heade-cff shrimp, 


corresponding period in 1946. Total landings in 1947 for the various localities in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas were approximately 11 percent less than 
average yearly landings for the years 1942-46, inclusive (Figure 1). The quantities 
of shrimp reported landed at Apalachicola, Fla., 
Bayou LaBatre, Ala., and Biloxi, Miss., were ap- 
preciably less than in 1946, while Texas landings 
were only slightly greater. Louisiana landings were 
slightly more than the previous year. As a result 
of price disputes between Gulf fishermen and deal- 
ers, the cessation of shrimping operations, while 
not extensive, did occur for short periods during 
the year. 


Changes in the fishing regulations of certain 

Gulf States had an important bearing upon shrimp 
landings atanumber of fishing ports. The Louisi- 
ana legislature, inthe summer of 1946, revised the 
closed seasons for commercial shrimping operations. 
The inside and outside waters of Louisiana were 
closed for fishing from June 10 to the second Mon- 
day in August. Inside waters were closed from De- 
UNLOADING SHRIMP-MORGAN CITY,LA. cember 15 to March 15. As Mississippi adopted the 
same closed seasons, no shrimp were taken commer- 

cially in Mississippi and Louisiana from June 10 to August 11, 1947. Previous to 
the enactment of the present closed season in Louisiana, only the inside waters 
were affected by closed season regulations. These applied to commercial shrimp 
fishing from March 15 to May 16 and from June 25 to August 16. The high non- 
resident license fee for fishing craft and fishermen sharply limited operation 
of out-of-State boats in Louisiana waters with the exception of those from Mis- 
sissippi. The latter State has a reciprocal agreement with Louisiana for operation 
of Mississippi craft in certain designated Louisiana waters. Previous to the pas- 
sage of the legislation in 1946, Alabama fishermen enjoyed the right to operate 
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in Louisiana waters without payment of the sia eet beak license fee. 


of 1947. This resulted in 
controversies between the 
resident and non-resident 
shrimp producers. The Tex- 
as legislature in 1947 en- 
acted additional laws and 
fees restricting non-resi- 
dent fishermen and fishing 
craft. 


Shrimp operations in 
Gulf waters off the Mexican 
coast by a few United States 
shrimp trawlers began in 
1946. During the year, it 
became known generally that 
only craft of Mexican reg- 
istry operating under a 
permit from a Mexican co- 
operative could legally 
catch shrimp in the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico under 
the jurisdiction of that 
nation. At least 48 fish- 
ing vessels were transferred 
from U. S. to Mexican reg- 
istry and the majority op- 
erated from Carmen in the 
Bay of Campeche. As a re- 
sult of this, an increased 
quantity of shrimp was im- 
ported into the Gulf States 
from Mexico during the lat- 
ter part of 1947. 


Shrimp continued in 
good demand throughout 1947, 
with fluctuations in prices 
varying with the supply. 
Generally, wholesale prices 
were lower during the first 
part of the year. During 
the summer and early fall 
months, prices gradually 
increased, but declined in 
October and November and 
in some instances dropped 
to the same level prevail- 
ing at the beginning of the 
year. A slight uptrend in 
prices was noticeable in 
December. Wholesale prices 
of shrimp on the New Or- 
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FIG.1— SHRIMP LANDINGS, 
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A number 
of Louisiana shrimp trawlers operated out of Texas ports during the early months 
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leans French Market ranged from $15.00 to $90.00 a barrel (210 pounds, heads-on) 

during the first half of the year and from $27.00 to $90.00 a barrel during the 

latter part of 1947 for small to 

: large shrimp. During the year, prices 

os _on the wholesale fish market in New 

York ranged from 60 to 90 cents and 

in Chicago from 68 to 90 cents a 

pound for fresh shrimp (25 and less 
per pound, heads-off). 


Nineteen canning plants (one 
in Alabama, eight in Mississippi, 
and ten in Louisiana) voluntarily 
operating under the Seafood Inspec- 

NEW ORLEANS’ FRENCH MARKET AT we a sers. Rag .f + ee 

: $ rug nistration from July ° 

6:15 P.M.--BEFORE NIGHTLY ACTIVITY STARTS December 31, 1947, utilized 9,556,600 
pounds of green shrimp in packing 121,332 cases of 48 5-ounce cans, 2,705 cases 
of 48 54-ounce cans, and 53,730 cases of 48 7-ounce cans of wet-pack shrimp, or 
a total of 143,226 standard cases (Table 2). This was much less than the 234,151 
standard cases of wet-pack shrimp canned from July 1 to December 31, 1946, by 21 
plants under Federal Inspection. 





fable 2 = Shrimp Pack 









































Plants Bays AW 
s "Wet Pack | Gi 
Season Py No, | Oper Other iit POTAL 
Reporting| ation | Received Packed No, 1 __sizes sizes 
ibs, ibs, | Std, Cases) Std, Cases| Std. Cased Std. Cases 
1947-48 
(ios to 
2 3) 19 694 si beiees 70615854 836 7 wd 144, 2541/ 
19464 a 1,272 | 20,337,078 | 16,454,000 12,1 - ‘ 
evar! 2 |1,296 |21;300,000 | 10,692,100 76)" 812/ ~ 407 61338 
1944645 39 | 2,494 |39,645,431 | 27,661,249} 409, 383 - 702 | 410,085 
1943-44 39 2 1 rat pete 2, > 3 »149 = bad 386, 9 
re 8 ie ae eae ea ada | Soe (ae 
» : : 5 . : 4 . of 5, 
2 58,589, 281 | 49,546,484 | 714, 7826/ Bal 9,419 747,853 





can size not available, 
2/ Includes 10 cases of dry pack, 
ry g 21,222 cases of dry pack, 
7 - 2 oe « " ] 
4 " Les it ” " “ 
7 “ 106,579 “ cy Ct w 
° ae #8 Se 
otes: Includes only packing plants under the Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S, 


Food and Drug Administration, 
"Standard Cases" represent the various size cases converted to the equivalent of: 
dry pack, 48 6k ounce cans and wet pack, 48 7~ounce cans per case, 


The most active period for shrimp canning was from August 11, the opening of 
the shrimp fishing season in Louisiana and Mississippi, through December. Only 
small quantities of shrimp were packed during the other months of the year. Al- 
though complete data on the quantity of shrimp packed by all Gulf Coast canning 
plants are not available at this time, it is estimated, on the basis of reports 
by plants on the quantities of shrimp used for canning and Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration reports that the pack for the period July 1 to December 31, 1947, amounted 
to approximately 288,000 standard cases. On the basis of this estimated total 
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FIG.2 UTILIZATION OF SHRIMP LANDINGS AT CERTAIN 
PRINCIPAL GULF PORTS. 
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pack, this would mean that only approximately 50 percent of the total shrimp canned 
by Gulf Coast plants were packed by plants operating under the Seafood Inspection 
Service of the Food and Drug Administration for the period July 1 to December 31, 
1947. But in 1946, approximately 75 percent of the shrimp canned by Gulf and 
South Atlantic plants were packed by plants operating under the Federal Seafood 
Inspection Service. For a number of years prior to 1946, 90 percent or more of 
the total yearly shrimp pack of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States were canned under the supervision 
of the Seafood Inspection Service. 


Of the 302,453 barrels of shrimp landed in 
certain principal Gulf ports in 1947, about two- 
thirds were utilized for the fresh and frozen trade 
and the remaining one-third were used for canning 
(Figure 2). The same utilization ratio applied to 
the 310,498 barrels of shrimp landed in 1946, al- 
though the total landings were slightly greater 
than the previous year. In 1945, only about one- 
seventh of the total landings of 279,929 barrels 
were utilized for canning and the remaining six- 
sevenths were used forthe fresh and frozen trade. 

ONE POUND. OF SHRIMP Considerably less was canned in1945 compared with 

(11 TO LB.) HEADS-OFF 1947 and 1946 becauss the shortage of tin cans 
and the heavy demand for fresh and frozen raw and cooked shrimp caused supplies 
which would normally have been canned to be channeled to the fresh and frozen 
trade. The 1945 landings were the lowest for any year from 1940 through 1947, 
inclusive, and also much lower than the 5-year average (1942-46). Figure 2 shows 
the total landings of shrimp, the amount used for canning, and the amount utilized 
for the fresh and frozen trade for each year from 1940 through 1947, inclusive, 
as well as the 5-year average (1942-46). Although canning of shrimp since 1945 
has shown an increase, in 1947 it did not reach the prewar level, 





Total oyster production in 1947 was approximately 36 percent greater than 
the previous year. This increase is accounted for by the greater quantity utilized 
for canning during the past year. Oysters were processed for canning from December 
through the first part of June. January, March, and April were the peak months 
for canned oysters. Those used for purposes other than canning (raw trade, shuck- 
ing, etc.) were approximately 7 percent less than in 1946. 


The catch of blue crabs in 1947 was approximately 37 percent less than the 
quantity reported in 1946. Production of fresh cooked and processed crab meat 
was 806,362 pounds or 48 percent less than the 1946 output. Fresh cooked crab 
meat accounted for 83 percent of the total for 1947 as compared with 58 percent for 
1946. Production of processed crab meat dropped from around 650,000 pounds in 
1946 to approximately 135,000 pounds in 1947. Although crabs are caught the en- 
tire year, the bulk of the landings occur during the warm months. A scarcity of 
crabs existed in Mississippi. High prices demanded by fishermen for hard crabs and 
the smaller demand for fresh cooked and processed crab meat were important factors 
affecting and causing the decline in the 1947 production. 


Salt-water fish landings were 23 percent greater than in 1946. Red snapper 
and mullet accounted for 56 percent of the total landings, while spotted sea trout, 
red drum (redfish), grouper, and black drum together made up 29 percent of the 
total quantity reported. Red snapper accounted for one-half and mullet approxi- 
mately one-third of the total salt-water fish landings in Alabama, while in Louisi- 
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ana, approximately one-half of the landings were spotted sea trout and red drum 
(redfish). Texas salt-water fish landings were mostly red snapper, landed mainly 
at Galveston, and spotted sea trout, red drum (redfish), and black drum at other 
localities. 


Fresh-water fish landings in 1947 amounted to 2,016,000 pounds of which 75 
percent consisted of catfish. 


Cold storage holdings ofall frozen fishery products inthe Gulf States reached 
the peak on November 13, 1947, when 7,750,000 pounds were reported by 13 cold 
storage warehouses. The year's low--slightly over 2,000,000 pounds--occurred 
during the latter part of July and first part of August. Data on holdings were 
obtained from 11 warehouses from January to July, 1947, and from 13 warehouses 
from August 1947 to January 1948 located as follows: Alabama, 2; Mississippi, 1; 
Louisiana, 6; and Texas, 4. 


Holdings of frozen fresh- and salt-water fish varied approximately 800,000 
pounds with the peak in January and the low in May. Holdings of frozen fish con- 
sisted of at least 30 varieties. Mullet, Spanish mackerel, and New England fillets 
were the leading varieties in storage in the Gulf States during most of the year. 


Frozen shellfish holdings ranged from a low of slightly over 500,000 pounds 
in August to a high of over 6,250,000 pounds in November. This variation in shell- 
fish holdings was accounted for principally by the quantity of frozen shrimp which 
totaled 250,000 pounds on August 7 and nearly 6,000,000 pounds on November 13. 
Frozen shrimp holdings on December 31, 1947, were approximately 43 percent greater 
and frozen fish holdings nearly 30 percent lower than on January 2, 1947. 


Frozen shrimp shipped from the coastal areas of Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas amounted to 299 carloads in 1947, while only 230 carloads were shipped the 
previous year. October, November, September, December, and June were the months 
with the heaviest shipments. Considerably over half of the yearly total of ship- 
ments were consigned to the Central States. 


Railway express (LCL) shipments from New Orleans, La., amounted to 29,576 
packages in 1947, nearly 14 percent less than the previous year. Shipments of 
shucked oysters, shrimp, and fish accounted for over half of the total. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the express shipments were for localities in the southern 
States. 


Total fish and shellfish imports in 1947 from Mexico through Brownsville and 
Laredo, Texas, as reported by U. S. Customs, amounted to 3,370,232 pounds, or 2 
percent, less than last year. Imports at Brownsville were over 13 times greater 
than at Laredo. Spotted sea trout, red drum (redfish), and croaker made up 8&2 
percent of the total imports of fish. Shrimp imports at these two localities 
totaled 804,001 pounds, a very large increase over 1946 when 6,369 pounds were 
reported. Approximately 87 percent of the shrimp were imported during October, 
November, and December. Imports of fishery products at New Orleans and Morgan 
City, La., were available only for November and December, 1947. Imports for these 
two months were: from Mexico, frozen shrimp, 166,470 pounds; from British Hon- 
duras, frozen spiny lobsters, 24,283 pounds, and frozen spiny lobster tails, 975 
pounds. Total imports into the U. S. of fresh and frozen shrimp from Mexico during 
1947 amounted to 13,228,505 pounds which was 10 percent greater than the quantity 
imported in 1946. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL STUDIES OF THE STARFISH 


PART Vi - ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS IN THE UTILIZATION OF STARFISH 
By Charles F. Lee* 


INTRODUCTION 


Previous papers have discussed the relation of the common starfish (Asterias 
forbesi) to the oyster industry and the phases of starfish utilization which have 
been investigated bythe U.S. Fishand Wildlife Service. The economic considerations 
involved in any practical utilization of starfish have been mentioned only briefly 
before. It is the object of this concluding section to investigate this important 
phase of the general problem of the utilization of starfishin the New England area. 


SUMMARY OF POTENTIAL USES FOR STARFISH 


Briefly, the investigations of the Fish and Wildlife Service have been con- 
firmed by several other investigators with respect to the value of starfish meal 
as a feedstuff. It was found to be a valuable protein supplement in amounts up to 
6 percent by weight of growing mashes for chicks. In addition, starfish meal 
satisfactorily supplied both protein and lime in laying mashes at a level of 8 
percent. Raw starfish as well as meal dried at low temperatures were found to 
contain thiaminase, the thiamine-destructive enzyme. This added a new phylum of 
marine organisms to the list of those with members containing thiaminase. Raw 
starfish used as fertilizer supply about 1.3 percent available nitrogen and 3.5 
percent of acid soluble calcium. Treatment with sulfuric acid does not, however, 
solve any of the problems involved in handling and storing large quantities of 
raw starfish. 


The proximate analysis of starfish does not indicate any other way in which 
starfish might be used. Starfish oil must be solvent extracted as it averages 
about 2 percent and rarely exceeds 3 percent of the freshly caught material. The 
oil has been found to contain a complex mixture of virtually inseparable sterols 
(see Part II). So far as is known, none of these sterols shows promise as inter- 
mediates in the fields of vitamin or hormone chemistry. Only the existence of a 
high-priced byproduct would justify the costly solvent extraction of the small 
amount of oil available. Thorough investigation of the protein of starfish offers 
some promise of discovery of a product of high value. The protein is readily 
broken down and might prove to be a source of certain amino acids which have re- 
cently been in considerable demand for clinical studies and nutrition research. 
*Chemical Engineer, Fishery Technological Laboratory, Branch of Commercial Fisheries, College 

Park, Maryland, 

NOTE: Part I of this series, "Starfish Control--Its Economic Necessity and Methods Used," 
appeared in the January 1948 issue of Commercial Fisheries Review, pp. 1-6, Also available 
as Sep, No, 193. 

Part II, "Chemical Composition," appeared in the February 148 issue, pp. 11-18, Also 

available as Sep, No. 196, 
Part III,"Value of Starfish Meal--Protein Supplement for Growth of Rats and Chicks and 
for Egg Production," appeared in the March 1948 issue, pp, 8-19, Also available as Sep, 
No, 199. 
Part IV, "Thiaminase in Starfish," appeared in the May 1948 issue, pp.12-19, Also 
available as Sep, No, 204. ¥3 
Part V, “Starfish as Fertilizer," appeared in the June 1948 issue, pp.ll-16, Also 
available as Sep, No, 206, 
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ECONOMIG FACTORS RELATING TO USE OF STARFISH FOR PROTEIN MEALS 


Special handling of starfish in any quantity, large or small, would be justi- 
fied if the material were to be used in preparation of amino acids or vitamin and 
hormone intermediates. However, at pres- 
ent, the only proven value of starfish 
is as a source of protein in poultry 
feed or in fertilizer. For these pur- 
poses, itis in direct competition with 
the other protein byproducts. Some of 
these are crab scrap meal, shrimp and 
lobster bran, andthe "white fish" meal 
produced from New England groundfish 
fillet scrap. In fact, since starfish 
meal is merely a potential source of 
protein dependent on economic factors, 
other potential sources might be used 
under certain circumstances. Of these 
might be mentioned the enormous quan- 
tities of trash fish discarded by the 

STARFISHING VESSEL North Atlantic trawl fisheries, as well 

as the smaller, but sizable, quantity 

of trash fish taken, but not utilized, by the shrimp trawlers in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf. 











For this reason, the creation of ari industry based on the use of starfish 
as a raw material for the production of protein meals is dependent upon a number 
of factors, each directly affecting its economic feasibility. To be considered 
are: 


1, The amount of starfish available from present control efforts of the 
oyster industry, and costs thereof, 


2, The regularity of supply from month to month and over a period of years, 


3. The possible quantity of starfish to be obtained from a separate fishery 
and costs of such operations, 


4. The cost of production, transportation and marketing of starfish meal, 


It is virtually impossible to obtain data on the catch of starfish, cost of 
control operations, fluctuations in the number of starfish and other pertinent 
information (Galtsoff and Loosanoff, 1939 and Burkenroad, 1946). Starfish are 
regarded by oystermen as a necessary evil to be kept at the lowest level consonant 
with a reasonable expenditure of money and effort. Operating costs of vessels used 
for starfish control vary widely with the type and size of vessel used and the 
method of control. In 1947, these were estimated to be $35 to $50 per day at a 
minimum, while costs may exceed $150 per day per vessel when the large oyster 
dredge boats are transferred to cleaning grounds of starfish. 


The amount of starfish taken by these control efforts is even harder to esti- 
mate. Generally, the starfish have not been brought to shore so that a quantitative 
estimate is not possible. The starfish are landed on deck only when the mops are 
hand-picked or during the uncommon occasions when starfish are dredged. Catch 
estimates of starfish taken by the mops which are dipped in hot water are, at best, 
rough estimates. The material taken by dredge may consist of more crabs, conchs, 
oysters, shells, androcks, than of starfish. If the amount of starfish exterminated 
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is not known, at least it is generally agreed that the quantities of starfish en- 
countered show large variations from year to year and even from month to month 
(Sweet, 1946). At certain times, every available craft is working at starfish 
control, while during similar periods 
in other years so few starfish may be 
found that the only operations necessary 
are periodic surveys to detect any sud- 
den increase in population which can 
then be checked before serious damage 
is done. 


Unpublished work of Loosanoff sug- 
gests that the abundance of starfish 
for a given season can be predicted 
with some degree of accuracy froma 
study of larval forms in plankton samples 
takenin the preceding months. However, 
very little is known of the causative 
factors inthe fluctuation in abundance 
of starfish. The opinion has been preva- 
lent both amorig growers of seed oysters 
and the State agencies of Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts that the starfish 
population can be materially reduced 
for some years by intensive control 
efforts during periods of heavy infesta- 
tions. This theory has been the basis 
for the Lintited appropriations which 
have been made several times in recent 
years paying a bounty on starfish caught, CLEANING MOPS ON STARFISHING 
(Barnes, 1946 and Gibbs, 1941 and 1946). bipenee 





On the other hand, the trend in recent years has been for biologists to at- 
tribute more and more weight to the effects of ecological factors on the size of 
populations. Many of these factors are still unidentified. The effect of human 
factors, such as, hunting, sport fishing, extensive commercial fishing, trapping, 
and even bounty payments for predators are often believed to be secondary in im- 
portance in their effect on future abundance. 


Some of the species, the abundance of which is held to be greatly affected 
by these ecological factors, are certain of the game birds and smaller game animals, 
fresh-water game fish, and marine species of fish and shellfish, such as, the blue 
crab, haddock, mackerel, menhaden, and pilchard. This does not imply that too 
heavy hunting or fishing cannot significantly reduce a population, but in normal 
years, it has been estimated that, for some of the marine species with a short 
life cycle, acapture of as much as 80 percent of the population will not material- 
ly affect future abundance, Conversely, disease, drought, abnormal rainfall, and 
similar uncontrollable conditions may dramatically reduce a population, for many 
years in some cases. The well-known mystery of the disappearance of smelt in 
the Great Lakes is an illustration. 


It is not too surprising, therefore, that Burkenroad (1946) found evidence 
of a large annual variation in his extensive, though hardly quantitative, survey 
of starfish abundance. In the course of fluctuations of a seemingly cyclic charac- 
ter, he estimated a decrease in the population of the order of one-twentieth of 
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that found at the maximum. The nature of the information on which these con- 
clusions were based does not permit quantitative comparison of the population 
density at the several maxima. 


It was suggested, though also not subject to proof, that the fluctuations in 
starfish abundance coincided throughout the whole New England area. Since control 
efforts have been carried on by the oystermen 
throughout the period studied, it is of course 
impossible to separate their influence from that 
of natural factors. This is emphasized by the 
fact that most of the information comes from sources 
directly influenced by the reports of oystermen 
on starfish abundance, namely, trade journals and 
newspapers. 


Actually, for present purposes, it does not 
matter whether the fluctuation is man-made or 
from natural causes. The critical fact is that 
enormous variations in abundance do occur. One 
company encountered a range from 5 to 650 tons 
per year in its estimated catch of starfish. The 
supply of raw material froma fishery of this type 


does not permit the economical operation of a meal 
STARFISH ABOUT 1 MONTH OLD drying plant. 





A rough estimate of the cost of starfish taken by the seed oyster companies 
may be made based on average costs of $50 per day to operate a vessel taking 8 
bushels of starfish weighing approximately 500 pounds. A ton of raw starfish would 
cost $200, which is equivalent to a cost of $1,000 for raw material to produce a 
ton of meal. This figure probably would be at least doubled if the starfish were 
hand-picked. The drying plant, on the other hand, could not pay more than $3 to 
$4 per ton for raw material. 


The establishment of a separate fishery for starfish comes somewhat nearer 
to the border of economic feasibility. A bounty was paid on starfish landed in 
Massachusetts from 1932 to 1936 (Barnes, 1946) and in Rhode Island in 1941 (Gibbs, 
1941 and 1946). There was also one commercial plant at Mobjack Bay, Va., which 
made starfish meal for a short period in 1935-36 when starfish invaded the lower 
Chesapeake Bay. From these sources, an estimate of the cost of a separate fishery 
for starfish may be made. The starfish dredged from Chesapeake Bay were estimated 
by Burkenroad to have cost the Virginia meal plant from $2.50 to $4.00 per ton. 
Bounty payments have ranged from $10.00 to $15.00 per ton, the price being in- 
creased as the abundance of starfish decreased, Bounty payments were limited to 
starfish taken from small skiffs with hand dredges. With an organized fishery 
using much larger, powered fishing craft, costs could undoubtedly be reduced below 
these figures, However, with the high operating costs of the postwar period, it 
would be difficult even in periods of maximum abundance to land starfish at a 
drying plant for as little as $5.00 per-ton. Over a period of years, the pre- 
viously discussed uncertainty of supply would make the average cost of raw star- 
fish several times this figure, or a far greater cost per ton of dry meal than 
its retail value. 


MEAL PRODUCTION COSTS 


A suggestion of possible merit would be the construction of a meal plant 
designed for processing starfish during periods of maximum abundance with the use 
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of other raw materials, such as trash fish during periods when starfish are relative- 
ly scarce. The existence of such a standby source of unused raw material would 
have to be assured. The 
relatively small size of 





the Connecticut trawl and 0 
trap fishery up to 1947 6} 
has not offered the assur- 4 


ance of a reliable supply 
of trash fish. 





With raw material costs 4 
inevitably high, trans porta-— 
tion costs would of neces-= 
sity have to be kept at a 
minimum. The drying plant 
would have to be located 
at the point of maximum 
starfish concentration. A 


CAPE CHARLES 


floating dehydration plant LEGEND 
would solve the problem of Number of Starfish per sto. 
accessibility toa shifting x oa 

and uncertain source of K mA 

raw material. To operate IS - 49 
efficiently, this type of *« 50-99 
plant would need a small 

fleet of "buy" boats -.to 100 - 199 


collect the starfish. Since 
operations of this type 
have not been carried out 
onthe East Coast, cost es- 
timetes are difficult to DISTRIBUTION OF STARFISH IN CHESAPEAKE BAY IN MARCH 1937 
make. It is certain that 

costs would be very high unless a supply of raw material of many times the: quantity 
of starfish now available in 1947 were definitely assured. 


NAUTICAL MILES 
a_i eee 
0123456789 01 











The cost of drying, grinding, packing, and selling of starfish meal would be 
equal to or greater than similar costs of other byproduct meal. Personal observa- 
tion, as well as the limited experiences of the Rhode Island Oyster Company in 
producing a trial lot of starfish meal, suggest that the tendency of raw starfish 
to mat together will lead todifficulties in maintaining an even feed to the driers. 
Special handling would be required to eliminate this difficulty, and grinding 
the dry meal might also present difficulties. The starfish skin is both tough 
and abrasive, and has a tendency to flake into sheets rather than to break into 
a uniform particle size. Reduction of moisture content below 3 percent would 
facilitate grinding but would add considerably to drying costs. 


The most efficient type of drier operating continually at optimum capacity 
would add $19.00 to $20.00 to the cost of a ton of starfish meal. Total production 
costs were estimated by Burkenroad to total about $42.00 per ton for a steam dried 
meal, This value is, however, basedon a regular year around supply of raw material 
to yield an annual production of 5,000 tons. This would mean 25,000 tons (50 
million pounds) of raw material would be required and as indicated above there 
seems to be no possibility that the supply of starfish could regularly meet more 
than a small fraction of this total demand for raw material. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Ll. The production of starfish meal is not practicable for the following reasons: 


A, Control methods practiced by the oyster industry do not offer a reliable 
source of raw material, 


B, A separate fishery for starfish could not operate at present to yield 
raw material at a cost consistent with its value as a feedstuff or 
fertilizer, 


C, Extreme anmal fluctuations in the abundance of starfish creates a 
very poor source of supply of raw material for a meal drying industry, 
regardless of the cost of raw material, 


D, There are no byproducts, such as oil, which might carry part of the 
production costs, The costs would be as high or higher than for any 
other byproduct meal, 


E, Starfish meal has a low nitrogen content and high ash content and 
therefore is a relatively low priced product, 


2. Control operations now practiced by individual oyster companies appear to 
be the best means for combating the menace of starfish to the oyster industry. 


A, Reduction of starfish population by bounty payment is only temporary, 
It appears probable that abundance will normally decline from maximum 
through natural causes within one or two years, 


B, Further biological research is needed to prove the existence of an 
abundance cycle, and to study larval forms of plankton samples. in 
order to predict the abundance of starfish in the immediate future, 
Reliable information of this nature should enable more efficient 
and intelligent planning and utilization of present control equipment 
by the oyster companies, 


3. Future technological research on starfish shouldbe directed to the develop- 
ment of high-priced preparations from starfish. 


A, The utilization of starfish for feed or fertilizer has been sufficiently 


explored to show that it is theoretically possible but not economically 
feasible, 


B, At the present time, it would appear that development of methods for the 
separation of the amino acids of the protein of starfish might produce 
products of sufficiently high price to encourage the establishment of 
a sqparate fishery, 
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PLANTING AND MARKETING OYSTERS IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Owing to the scarcity of help, dredging for oysters has largely 
taken the place of picking and tonging. Dredgers may be self-powered 
or towed behind another boat. They may be operated from one side only, 
or from both sides, or from the stern. If more than one drag is to be 
fished, a separate hoist is used for each drag so that one may be pulled 
in while the other is fishing. Some dredgers are merely boats with a 
long foredeck where the oysters are piled as dredged; others are power 
scows with side boards. As the latter have a more shallow draft they 
hold larger loads and may fish longer over the beds without going aground. 









PACIFIC COAST OYSTER DREDGE 


Oysters are delivered to the opening house from the dredges by 
means of a chain elevator or a bucket hoist. In some houses the oysters 
pass through a rotating cylindrical washing-screen which removes all 
sand and grit, and passes the oysters to the storage bins. These bins 
are built above the concrete-surfaced opening tables and are tapered 
toward the bottom. The oysters fall through the narrow opening at the 
bottom onto the opening table and, as the oysters are removed by the 
opener, the supply is continually renewed. 


--Fishery Leaflet 52 
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MAY 1948 
College Park, Md. 


An experimental shipment of two 10—pound cartons of frozen fillets packed 
with dry ice in an insulated corrugated paperboard shipping container was made 
from College Park to New Orleans by railway ex- 
press. A return shipment was also received. The 
fillets arrived in excellent condition in both 
instances. 





% & 


The vitamin D (AOAC assay) content of a sample 
of Bering Sea cod liver oil was found to be about 
200 U.S.P. units per gram. 


* & * 


A large quantity of fish salad was prepared, 
packaged and frozen, for storage tests. The salad 
dressings used had been specially formulated to be 
incorporated in frozen salads. 





INSULATED LIGHT-WEIGHT SHIPPING 
CONTAINER FOR AIR TRANSPORT % % & 


Palatability tests were conducted using recipes for New England and Manhattan 
clam chowder, shad, shad roe, scallops, oysters, frozen lobster tails, pollock 
Salad, salmon salad, fish cakes, and seafood cocktail sauces with shrimp. Also, 
ten lots of canned fish sandwich spreads were tested. 


Beaufort, N.C. 


An increase in the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey appropriation for the 
next fiscal year will enable a more extensive survey, proposed cooperatively with 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, to be made of submerged obstructions and 
wrecks off the Virginia and North Carolina coasts. Serious losses to fishing 
gear through contact with these obstructions have been reported. 


Boston, Mass. 


The observer and consultant detailed to the Deep Sea in Alaskan waters re- 
turned to Boston with a report that an improvement was made in the construction 
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of the cod end of the trawl during the trip. The new cod end, made up in two 
halves, with a stretched mesh size of 10 inches, is constructed of rope and hog 
rings and differs in construction from the conventional type in that the ropes 
are laid cross-diagonally instead of vertically, and the stresses of weight are 
upon the bars which cross from the point of tension to the side lacings with no 
apparent undue stress on the hog ring fastenings. The belly section was also re- 
designed to make the net more adaptable for king crab fishing. 


+ ee 


Eighty samples of water and clams from 16 sampling stations on the Phippsburg 
and Georgetown sides of the Kennebec River were examined bacteriologically. Clam 
samples as well as water samples, collected at high and low tides, were obtained 
from the Parker River and Ipswich areas to ascertain the extent of pollution. 


The Quartermaster Food and Container Institute, Chicago, I1l., has reported 
that the meat products smokedinthe electrostatic fish smoking device at Eastport, 
Me., absorbed a fair smoked flavor, although the desired smoked appearance usual 
in products of this type was absent. 


Ketchikan, Alaska 


The study of methods to produce commercial and vitamin oils from salmon waste 
has been completed and a preliminary report written. Results indicate that the 
recovery of oil and its vitamin content are not greatly affected by pre-grinding 
the material or by the processing temperature. Too little or too much alkali 
used during the processing results in poor recovery of oil. Effective oil re- 
covery from whole salmon cannery trimmings resulted from the use of 14 parts of 
sodium hydroxide per 100 parts of waste. With some exceptions, the samples of 
oil tested between 800 and 1,370 units of vitamin A per gram. 


%* %& 


Feeding tests with frozen and processed ground salmon cannery trimmings at 
an experimental mink farm indicate that both are quite satisfactory as compared 
with standard mink diets. There was no significant difference in the number of 
kits born per female on the various diets. 


Seattle, Wash. 


After 34 weeks of storage at O° F., refrozen fillets which had been prepared 
from frozen whole fish after 11 weeks preliminary storage were rated edible and 
of fair quality. 


t+ t= & 


After 22 weeks of storage at O° F., brown rockfish fillets were inedible be- 
cause of a strong rancid flavor in the fat layer. Red rockfish fillets frozen 
for the same period were slightly rancid but were rated entirely edible. Fillets 
from both species of rockfishinwhich the fat layer had been removed by a skinning 
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machine before packaging and freezing were superior in appearance and flavor to 
the regular fillets. 


The Service observer and consultant aboard the experimental purse seiner 
Alaska, while waiting in Honolulu for damage to the vessel to be repaired, is 
studying the methods used by the several types of fishing craft operating in the 
local Hawaiian fishery. 


ec  F 


The Pacific Explorer's Service observer and consultant reports from the Bering 
Sea that results of the initial king crab fishing in Pavalof Bay area indicate a 
stock of sufficient volume should exist for exploration by several small fishing 
vessels. King crabs in the Bering Sea were found to be widely distributed at 
40 fathoms and less along the north side of the Alaska Peninsula but the greatest 
concentration of fish were found at depths of 40 fathoms and over. Since the 
majority of the crabs do not havea well developed red membrane surrounding the 
leg meat at this season, the meat tends to break up unduly during the shaking process 
to detract somewhat from the appearance of the pack. However, the amount of meat 
in the crabs is increasing and the strength of the membrane is expected to im- 
prove. The moulting season of the female crabs and the consequent mating season 
is later this year than in 1941 which might be attributable to the later vanishing 
of the ice pack. 





Continuing the study on Pribilof fur seal livers for both oil content and 
vitamin A concentration in the oil, analyses of 200 individual seal livers, mostly 
three-year-old bachelors, taken during the regular killing season, show the average 
oil content to be about 3 percent. One liver had an exceptionally high oil con- 
tent of 14 percent. The vitamin A concentration was: greatly variable, ranging 
from a low of 1,000 to a high of 200,000 spectrophotometric units of vitamin A 
per gram of oil, with an exception in one liver being noted, assaying at nearly 
600,000 units. 





CRAB MEAT SALAD 


To 3 cups of cooked crab meat, add 4 cup of salad oil and an equal 
quantity of vinegar seasoned with onion, tabasco sauce, and salt. Let 
the crab meat stand in this seasoned dressing for several hours, then 
drain and combine it with 2 cups of cut celery and with enough thick 
salad dressing to coat all the pieces. Pile the salad on crisp lettuce 
and serve. Lobster or fish flakes may be used in these same proportions. 


-—-Fishery Leaflet 106. 
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Additions to the Fleet of U. S. Fishing Vessels 


One hundred and thirty-four vessels of 5 net tons and over received their 
first documents as fishing craft during May 1948, twelve more than in the pre- 
vious month, but eighteen less than were documented in May 1947, according to 
the Bureau of Customs of the Treasury Department. A total of 427 vessels received 
their first documents as fishing craft during the first 5 months of 1948, com- 
pared with 510 in the first 5 months of 1947. Twenty-one of the vessels documented 
during May were registered at State of Washington ports, Louisiana followed with 
eighteen, California and Alaska with fourteen each, and North Carolina with thirteen. 


Vessels Obtaining Their First Documents as Fishing Craft 























May Five mos, ending with May Total 
Section 
1948 gaz) ——_—948 19472 19472) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
New England Serer eeseeeoeeeseee 10° 4 v.28) 18 5 
Middle Atlantic secssecesseecee 5 12 18 31 70 
Chesapeake Bay .......seeeseeee 3 5 14 22 97 
South Atlantic and Gulf ....... 57 35 180 170 490 
Pacific Coast Coesereesesreesse 39 61 130 169 411 
Great Takes 6000 ccccccvccccccccs 4 6 18 15 74 
BIGGER o cc0 ces eacwes X icaeeeese 4 2] 42 74 47 
Hawaii Caccocsecs eecesesesessee® 2 2 5 11 B 
Unknown COereeeseseseseveesese® - = - - 12 
OOO ook sn btkte sks vesank 134 152 42) 510 1,29 
1/ Revised, 


Note: Vessels documented by the Bureau of Customs are craft of 5 net tons and over, 


Canadian Halibut Vessels to Land in Alaskan Ports 


The President on June 19, 1948, signed the bill H. R. 6110 (P. L. 718) which 
authorizes Canadian vessels to land halibut in Alaskan ports. United States Col- 
lectors of Customs in Alaskan ports of entry were instructed by the Treasury De- 
partment to permit Canadian halibut vesselstoland halibut and sablefish beginning 
July 1, 1948. The full text of the. law follows: 


Public Law 718 -= 80th Congress 
Chapter 549 -- 2nd Session 
H, R, 6110 


An Act 


To permit the landing of halibut by Canadian fishing vessels to Alaskan 
ports, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


United States of America in Congress assembled, That notwi thstend= 
ing the provisions of seqtion 4311 of the Revised cae U.S.C, 
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251), Canadian fishing vessels engaged in the North Pacific halibut 
fishery only shall be Ngtge es to land their catches of halibut and 
sable fish (otack cod) in ports of entry in Alaska, upon compliance 
with applicable customs laws, during any period prior to Jamary 1, 
1950, in which the Secretary of State finds and so notifies the 
Secretary of the Treasury that United States fishing vessels engaged 
in the North Pacific halibut fishery only are granted comparable 
privileges in ports of British Columbia, 

Approved June 19, 1948, 


Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, June 1948: No purchases of fish were reported 
by the Department of Agriculture during June 1948 nor were any reported in June 
1947. 


HEH H 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, May 1948: Purchases of fresh and frozen fishery 
products by the Army's Quartermaster Corps during May 1948 for the U.S. Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps amounted to 1,261,261 pounds valued at $429,774. 


FAO Standing Advisory Committee on Fisheries 


The Standing Advisory Committee on Fisheries for the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), met in Washington on June 1 at the request of the Acting Di- 
rector-General. The Committee is made up of ten technical fishery representatives, 
chosen by the Director-General to advise him on FAO fishery programs. They do 
not represent countries, but are named because of their knowledge and background 
in fishery matters. Nine of the ten members were present in Washington. 


The Committee reviewed the work of the Fisheries Division and drew up recom- 
mendations for expanded divisional activity. The greatest attention was given 
to the most effective use of the limited funds available in operating a program 
aimed at increasing fish supplies. 


On June 3, the Committee completed its report and presented it to the new 
Director-General, Norris E. Dodd, former Under Secretary of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


The Committee is made up of the following: 


Dr. D. J. van Dijk Mr, B, Dineson 
Chairman and Director Ministry of Fisheries 
Marketing Board on Fisheries Products 16 Borgergade 
Ministry of Agric,, Fisheries & Food Copenhagen, Denmark 
20 Wassenaarscheweg 
The Hague, Netherlands Mr, P, D. H, Dunn 
Fisheries Secretary 
Mr, Ray Gushue Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Chairman St. Stephen's House, Victoria Embanknent 
Newfoundland Fisheries Board London, England 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
Mr, A, W, Anderson Dr, A, W. H, Needler 
Chief, Branch of Commercial Fisheries Asst. Deputy Minister 
Fish and Wildlife Service Department of Fisheries 
U. S, Dept, of the Interior Ottawa, Canada 


Washington 25, D, C, 








Mr, O, Brynjelsen 
Director of Fisheries 
Fiskeridirektoratet 


Bergen, Norway 


Dr, C, von Bonde* 

Director of Fisheries 

Beach Road, Sea Point 

Capetown, Union of South Africa 
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Dr, Baini Prashad 

Fisheries Development Adviser to the 
Government of India 

New Delhi, India 


The Hon, Thor Thors 
Minister of Iceland 
Legation of Iceland 
Washington, D. C, 








*Not present at Washington meeting 
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Large-mesh Net Tested by ‘Albatross III" 


Preliminary studies of the escapement of small fish through a large-mesh cod 
end were made by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service vessel, Albatross III. The 
vessel, on her third cruise, sailed on June 7 to Eastern Georges Bank and returned 
on June 11 to Woods Hole; Mass. 


These studies, begun in the early 1930's, are an attempt to develop a method 
for allowing fish smaller than commercial sizes to escape. The nets used at present 
destroy large quantities of young fish. Mr. W. C. Herrington, former Chief of the 
North Atlantic Fishery Investigations, has shown that the use of a cod end with 
4-5/8-inch mesh, stretched measure, would allow most of these small fish to es- 
cape. Mr. H. A. Schuck, biologist at the Woods Hole laboratory, estimates that 
during 1947 almost 17,000,000 baby haddock, too small to market, were discarded dead 
on Georges Bank alone. If these fish were left on the Bank until 1948, the in- 
dustry could harvest at least an additional 30,400,000 pounds. At current prices, 
this poundage would bring the industry approximately an additional $3,000,000. 


One of the principal uncertainties about the use of the large-mesh nets is: 
Do the fish escape alive? The present series of experiments aboard the Albatross 
III is an attempt to obtain an answer. During Cruise 3, tows were made with a 1-172 
Iceland net fitted with a 4-5/8-inch mesh cod end covered with a fine mesh cover. 
Large haddock were caught in the cod end and the small haddock went through the 
meshes to be caught by the cover. Both the haddock which were held in the cod 
end and those which escaped through it were tagged. Sixty haddock and two cod 
were tagged with a red and white celluloid disc attached by a pin to the gill 
cover. Rewards will be paid for the return of these tags to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 


Rough weather made it impossible to handle the haddock gently when bringing 
the catch on deck. The fish were bruised and partly scaled. Therefore, it is 
planned to repeat the tagging on the next cruise. 


Pacific Sockeye Salmon Regulations for 1948 


The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, on March 31, 1948, 
announced the 1948 sockeye salmon fishing regulations for the convention waters 
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of the United States. and Canada, promulgated at the Commission meeting held in 
Seattle on March 31. 


The Commission stated that: 
| “The regulations were promulgated 
inan effort to build up this par- 
ticular cycle of sockeye by pro- 
viding ample escapement into the 
Fraser River watershed. Informa- 
tion based on previous cycles led 
the Commission to believe that 
this year's run would not be large, 
and the 1948 regulations are 
designed to enlarge its future 
cycle. 





"Regulations set for U. S. 
convention waters are outlined as 
follows: 


SOCKEYE SALMON 


Opening date ..eccccccseccceseve July 18, 1:00 a.m, 

Temporary closing date ..eseseoe August 13, 6:00 Pm, 

Second closing date ...ecosceses September 1, 6:00 a.m, 

Final closing date o....eseeeeee November 10, midnight, regular salmon season 
closure outside the Initiative 77 line, 
and November 20, midnight, inside Initiative 
77 line. 

Gear restrictions! ......sessecee Gill nets of less than a inches stretch 
measure mesh, unlawful on and after Septen- 
ber 1, 6300 a.m, 

Gill nets of 8 inches stretch mesh and over 
may Operate during regular salmon season, 
provided that sockeye entangled therein are 
to be released unharmed immediately, if taken 
during sockeye closure, 

Purse seines unlawful to operate prior to 
July 18, 1:00 a.m, for all species in all 
waters, 

Weekly closed period .......+e+. 36 hours, concurrent with regular salmon fish- 
ing weekly closed periods, 

Unlawful possession of sockeye,, All periods closed to sockeye fishery in all 
convention waters, 


"Regulations set for Canadian convention waters are outlined as follows: 


Opening date ......eseseeeeeeves Areas 19, 20 and 21; July 18, 6:00 p.m, 

Opening date .....seseeeeeeeeee0 Areas 17, 18, and Fraser River district; July 
28, 6:00 a.m 

Closing dates ....ceececcesesesee LO be based On catch equal to U. S. catch, 
including estimated Fall catch, and closed 
on 24 hours notice by authority to be given 
Cenadian Chief Supervisor of Fisheries, 

Gear restrictions ......0+...+.++. Canadian fishermen may use no gillenet gear of 
mesh less than 64 inches stretch measure after 
September 13, 6:00 a.m, 

Weekly closed period .........e+¢ /2 hours, in all Canadian convention waters, 

Unlawful possession of sockeye,, In ens 20, and 21 prior to 6:00 p.m, 
July 16; 
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In Areas 17, 18, and Fraser River District prior 
to 6:00 a,m,, July 28; and, 

At such other times as may be ordered by Chief 
Supervisor," 


The new regulations indicated that during all periods closed to the sockeye 
fishery it will be unlawful to possess any of this species taken from any of the 
American or Canadian convention waters. 


iy 
oe 


Proposed Changes in Railway Express Charges 


The Railway Express Agency, Inc., on June 17, 1948, issued proposed classifi- 
cation changes which will become effective on or about September 1, 1948. These 
changes refer to minimum charges which must be added for ice in shipments of fresh 
and frozen fish and shellfish. Minimum charges for water ice will be in accord- 
ance with the proposed new classification: 


(a) For fresh or frozen fish, excluding the items mentioned in (v), 50 percent 
is to be added to the net weight of the fish, At present, 25 percent is 
added, 


In addition, a change is made with respect to the charge when dry ice is 
used and Rule 1(b) is to apply: 


(b) For crawfish, crawfish tails, crab meat, dressed frogs and frog legs, live 
or boiled lobsters, lobster meat, lobster tails, shrimp and shrimp meat, 
75 percent is to be added to the net weight of the shipment, At present, 
50 percent is added, 


(c) For mixed shipments of fish and oysters, 50 percent is to be added to the 
net weight of the shipment, At present, 2 percent is added, 


In-all these cases, the minimum addition is to be charged unless the actual 
gross weight is less at time of shipment. The Fish and Wildlife Service estimates 
that the increase will cost the industry about 1.2 million dollars or about 12 
percent of the present railway express shipping costs. Interested shippers, de- 
siring to enter objection to or otherwise comment on any of these classification 
changes had the opportunity to do so before August 1, 1948. 


In the event that the Railway Express Agency, Inc., despite opposition of 
the shippers, will file thé proposed changes with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a further opportunity will be available for shippers to protest these 
increases before that body. 





Salmon Restoration on Lower Columbia River 


Development of salmon spawning grounds on Columbia River tributaries located 
below the McNary Dam was assured when President Truman signed the Army Civil Functions 
Appropriation Bill for 1949 on June 26, the Fish and Wildlife Service announced 
on July 9. 
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The bill authorizes the expenditure of $1,000,000 for hatchery construction 
and river clearance by the Fish and Wildlife Service, cooperating with the States 
of Washington and Oregon. 








< z : The fund became avail- 

> \ ita able on July 1. It will be 
Jf used to remove old dams, 
G PASEATTLE DAM : rock slides, and timber ob- 
: structions on tributary riv- 
As DAM . oO ers. This will enable salmon 
w A S | JN. GS T O}>S and steelhead trout to mi- 
eS 8 grate freely to rehabili- 
<= : > tated spawning grounds. 
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Transfer of fish-spawn- 
: ing areas from headwater 
f { Columbia River streams to 
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PORTLAND 
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OAM 


a number of lower-river 

tributaries has been made 

necessary by Columbia River 

Basin construction proj- 

be ects. Such dams as the 

COLUMBIA RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES McNary at Umatilla, Ore., 

to be completed within the 

next four years, and the recently authorized power and navigation dams on the 
Snake River interfere with natural salmoh and steelhead migratory movements. 


PACT EIC 














Under the new Fish and Wildlife Service salmon restoration program, State 
fishery officials of Washington and Oregon will supervise the clearing of obstruc- 
tions from the Columbia River tributaries and will operate their fish hatcheries 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service and the States will cooperate in rehabilitating 
old and constructing new hatcheries. 


<7 


West Coast Halibut Season Closed 


The closing of the halibut season in Areas 1A, 3, and 4 was announced on 
June 17 by the International Fisheries Commission. The following is the notice 
issued by the Commission: 


NOTICE 


Under authority of the Convention between the United States of America and 
the Dominion of Canada for the preservation of the Halibut Fishery of the Northern 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, and as provided by regulations effective March 6, 
1948, the International Fisheries Commission has announced that the closed season 
in Area 1A, Area 3 and Area 4 will begin at 


12 midnight of the llth day of July. 


This will terminate all halibut fishing on the Pacific Coast of Canada and of 
the United States, including Alaska, until after the end of the closed season as 
defined in the said regulatiors, 
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Under the provisions of the aforesaid regulations, permits for the 
retention and landing of halibut caught incidentally to fishing for other 
species with set lines in any area will become invalid at 12 midnight of 
November 15th, 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSION 


By 
G, W. Nickerson, Chairman 
Milton C, James, Secretary 
June 17, 1948 


This is the earliest closing date for these Areas in the history of the In- 
ternational Fisheries Commission. This year's West Coast halibut season was only 
72 days long compared with 109 days in 1947. The 1947 season closed August 17, 
which was two days earlier than in 1946. The catch limits for Areas 3 and 4 re- 
mained the same as in 1947; namely, 28,000,000 and 500,000 pounds, respectively. 


The closing of Areas 1A, 3, and 4 followed the trend established by the clos- 
ing of Areas 1B and 2 on June 1. This year's season for Areas 1B and 2, with a 
quota of 25,500,000 pounds, 1,000,000 pounds over that set for 1947, was 32 days 
long compared with 39 days in 1947, and 42 days in 1946. 


When complete data on production are available, they are expected to show 
that the 1948 catch will be somewhat larger than in 1947. 


cS 


Wholesale and Retail Prices 


Sharp increases in prices of most farm products and foods were largely re- 
sponsible for an increase of 0.4 percent inthe wholesale index for all commodities 
on May 15 compared with the previous month, and an increase of 11.2 percent above 


Wholesale and Retail Prices 


_item Unit Percentage change from-~- 
Wholesale: (192 » 100) 15,1948 | April 1945 May 17.1947 
All commodities Index No, . +0.4 +11,2 

















Fish: May 1948 April 1948 _May 1947 
Canned salmon, Seattle: 
Pink, No, 1, Tall $ per doz, cans 5.171 0 +68,7 
Red, No, 1, Tall do 6.402 0 +17,2 
Cod, cured, large shore, 
Gloucester, Mass, $ per 100 lbs, 14.500 0 + 7.4 
Retail: (1935-39 = 100) May 11848 ril 15,1 May 1541947 
- foods Index No, 210. +1, + 
ish: 
Fresh, frozen, and canned do 305.0 -0.7 +19,6 
Fresh and frozen do 21,3 ated +14.9 
Canned salmon: Pink $ per lb, can 52.4 +0, +2.7 





the corresponding period a year ago, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. The wholesale index’ for foods followed the same trend 
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except that the increase was less and amounted to only 0.1 percent. over the pre- 
vious month, but was 11.0 percent over a year ago. 


The average wholesale prices of canned pink and red salmon during May 1948 
remained at the same levels as the previous two months. Canned pink salmon was, 
however, 68.7 percent, and canned red salmon, 17.2 percent higher than a year ago. 


Retail prices of foods increased 1.4 percent as of May 15, 1948, and brought 
the retail food index for 56 large cities to 210.9 percent of the 1935-39 average, 
and 0.6 percent above the peak reached in January 1948, prior to the break in 
commodity market prices. The food index is now 12.4 percent above a year ago. 
The usual seasonal decline in the retail price index for fresh and frozen fish 
continued due to increased supplies and a slackening in demand. Fresh and frozen 
fish declined 1.4 percent compared with the previous month, but was 14.9 percent 
greater than a year ago. The average retail price of canned pink salmon continued 
to increase and was 0.6 percent over the previous month and 29.7 percent higher 
than: the previous. year. 








THE ELECTROSTATIC SMOKING OF SARDINES 


In experiments on a semi-commercial scale, sardines were electro- 
statically smoked in unsealed cans. As the cans were conveyed through 
the smoking chamber, they formed the negative side of an electric field 
of 14,000 to 23,000 volts. In about 12 seconds passage time, the sar- 
dines were sufficiently smoked, and the conveyor carried the cans on- 
ward to be filled with oil and sealed. 


Best results were obtained when the smoke passed from the smoke 
furnaces through a washing chamber--where soot and some of the moisture 
and acrid components were deposited--and then through a heater before 
entering the smoke precipitation chamber. 


A pilot-plant apparatus was developed which is capable of smoking 
the sardines in the cans at a rate of 400 cans per minute. (Present 
methods of smoking require from 4 to 2 hours, the rate of smoking de- 
pending on the amount of equipment and space available.) Several hundred 
cases of sardines have been electrically smoked in this apparatus and 
distributed commercially. 


--Fishery Leaflet 270 
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“FOREIGN 4 
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Canada 


FISH EXPORT PROGRAM: In reply to a question in the Canadian House of Commons 
on May 10, 1948, as to what, if any, efforts are being made to stimulate the sale 
abroad of Canadian fish, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce gave the following reply, according to the American Embassy at Ottawa, 
Canada: 


"The trade commissioner service is so organized that trade commissioners are 
kept continuously posted on the supply position of various commodities in Ca- 
nada, and are urged to promote the sale of all commodities, particularly those 
which are in excess of our immediate domestic requirement, 


"Having regard to the current supply position, special instructions were sent 
to the trade commissioners, in countries where particular types of fish would 
find a most ready sale, Washington has been advised of the availabilities of 
certain types of fish and the various U, S, government purchasing agencies 
have been acquainted with our supply’ position. 


"Recently an interdepartmental fisheries export committee was organized for 
the purpose of ensuring the best possible coordination of the efforts of the 
two departments - Trade and Commerce and Fisheries - and the trade, to market 
Canadian fish abroad, Steps have been taken to create a senior trade com- 
missioner position who will specialize in the marketing of fish in the same 
manner as the agricultural and timber trade commissioners deal with their 
commodities, " 


The interdepartmental fisheries export committee referred to in the above 
statement was actually set up on April 9, 1948, and consists of representatives 
of the Departments of Fisheries and Trade 
and Commerce, with Mr. G. A. Newman, As- 
sistant Director, Export Division, De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, as Chair- 
man. It is understood that special atten- 
tion is being given by the committee at 
the moment to the decline in exports of 
Canadian fish as the result of currency 
restrictions in a number of foreign mar- 
kets. 


While not directly related to the 
setting up of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee, it may be noted that, as a part of the same general effort to stimulate 
exports, resolutions adopted at the recent annual meeting of the Fisheries Council 
of Canada requested revision of the United States Customs Tariff on salt fish, 
canned salmon, and canned tuna. These resolutions, according to a report by the 
Canadian Fisheries Council, were referred to the Departments of Fisheries and 
Trade and Commerce. The latter Department is stated to have informed the Council 
that the items named have been noted for negotiation with the United States when- 
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ever the opportunity becomes available and that briefs. from the industry for the 
guidance of that Department in preparing representations to the United States 
authorities would be welcomed. 


Kee HK 


LONG LINE TUNA FISHING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA: Under the supervision of the 
Dominion Department of Fisheries, three fisheries vessels will be used this season 
as survey ships in off-shore waters of British Columbia, according to the American 
Consulate at Victoria. The three survey boats are the Laurier, the Kitimat, and 
the Howie. These vessels will send out frequent broadcasts to provide fishermen 

, Withdata regarding water tem- 
perature, location of tuna 
schools, depth of tuna schools, 
feeding habits of the tuna, 
and similar information. 








‘ The main purpose of this 
program is to provide employ- 
ment for the Canadian halibut 
fleet, which, due to the short 
halibut season, is idle for a 
great portion of the year. The 
method proposed for tuna fish- 
ing is that used successfully 
by the Japanese for many years 
before the war in their tuna 

TUNA FISHING--LONG LINE METHOD fisheries, that is, the long 

line method. As the halibut 

boats are already equipped for a type of long line fishing, they may not need to 
re-equip themselves completely at the end of the halibut season. 





It has only been in the last two or three years that the British Columbia 
fishermen have done any tuna fishing. Up until this year, all tuna taken was 
Caught by trolling. In 1947, approximately 900,000 pounds were taken, mostly 
albacore, with some skipjack. The prices varied from $500 to $600 per ton. 


In addition to the survey vessels obtaining data, captains of fishing vessels 
are being furnished with special logs in which to record the same information. 
It is expected that after this year, when the information obtained by the survey 
ships and from the logs of the fishing boats themselves is tabulated and evaluated, 
the Department of Fisheries will be able to furnish specific information to fish- 
ing boats on the probable location of tuna schools, feeding habits of the fish, 
depth of water at which the tuna schools are running, and water temperatures at 
which good catches can be expected, 


On May 4, 1948, the Chief Supervisor of Fisheries for the Dominion Government 
conferred with fishermen and heads of fishing interests in Victoria regarding the 
proposed long line tuna fishing methods, and the Canadian Government's decision 
to furnish three survey vessels to collect data on the fishing grounds off the 
coast of Vancouver Island and the Washington and Oregon coasts. The fishermen 
and heads of the fishing interests were very interested in the discussion, and 
expressed a desire to send fishing boats out to see what success tr zy might have 
with the long line method. The high prices paid for tuna last year, compared with 
the relatively low price for halibut received this season, probably helped the 
fishing interests to decide to. attempt tuna fishing by the long line method. 
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Great Britain 


WHITE FISH AND HERRING INDUSTRIES BILL: The White Fishand Herring Industries 
Bill, which was introduced in the British House of Commons on March 10, was given 
its second reading in the House of Commons on April 29, according to the American 
Embassy, London, England. 


The outstanding features of the bill are its provisions for: 


1, The prevention of overfishing in the North Sea, 
2, Grants for assistance to inshore fishermen in England, Wales, and Scotland, 


3, An appropriation of $4,030,000 (£1,000,000) for financing projects for the 
conversion of herring to oil and other products, 


The first two clauses of the bill deal with the question of overfishing in 
the North Sea, and are drawn up in accordance with the Overfishing Convention of 
1946. The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries is empowered, under the bill, to 
fix the size of mesh to be used in fishing in British territorial waters, and to 
license British vessels to fish for white fish in the North Sea. Fishing without 
such license is to be prohibited. For the purposes of this bill, the limits of 
the North Sea are defined. 


In regards to the second clause dealing with the limitation of the tonnage 
of the North Sea fleet, it is noted that the system would not be brought into 
force until after an appointed day which could not be fixed until Fishery Ministers 
were satisfied that other countries were taking equivalent measures. Also, certain 
classes of boats are exempt from the provision to have licenses. 


Comments of the press, members of the House of Commons, and the fishing in- 
dustry pointed out that, under the 1946 Convention, the number of fishing vessels 
of over 40 feet of each country fishing in the North Sea should not exceed 85 
percent of the total fishing power in 1938, and that, at present, the British 
fishing fleet is not up to 85 percent of its 1938 capacity. 


Other sections of the bill provide for loans and grantstoa total of $6,045,000 
(1,500,000) to assist inshore fishermen in purchasing, improving, and recondition- 





"AT DAWN THE HERRING FLEET STEAMS OUT TO SEA" 
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ing fishing boats and tackle. The Inshore Fishing Act of 1945 provided $5 239,000 
(61,300,000) for this purpose, but it is expected that this will be exhausted by 
September 1948, so that the additional funds will be required. iIn addition, the 
bill provides a sum not to exceed $403,000 (£100,000) to be used for loans over 
a period of five years to fishermen's cooperative societies for initial operation 
and development expenses. There are fifty such cooperatives in England and Wales, 
and three in Scotland. 


The bill also would give the Herring Industry Board an additional appropriation 
of $5,037,500 (b1,250,000) for the development of herring fishing, $4,030,000 
(1,000,000) of which is to be used for the establishment of factories for the 
conversion of herring to oil, fish meal, etc. The first of these factories should 
be in operation by this summer. 


Press comments on the expansion plan for herring products are that it is 
anticipated that 175,000 metric tons of herring can eventually be used for the 
production of some 17,000 metric tons of oil used in the manufacture of margarine. 
While this amount is small compared to total consumption, it would save approxi- 
mately $6,045,000 (1,500,000) worth of imports at current prices. The press 
states that the Herring Industry Board has conducted experiments on the extraction 
of oil from herring, and has developed a process which is considered superior to 
any other now being used and which will make it possible to offer better prices 
to fishermen for herring for this purpose. It is stated that, at present, the 
price of herring for oil extraction is 14 cents per pound as compared with 44 cents 
per pound for fresh herring for consumption. The Herring Board is empowered to 
offer a flat rate for the total landings of herring at certain ports, a scheme 
which has been tried in the Western Isles and which has increased landings. 


The subject of the fishing industry and its problems is one which has been 
receiving constant attention by members of the British House of Commons, and the 
debate on this bill, which was a lengthy one, was well attended. While a large 
part of the discussion.was devoted to domestic measures and conditions, the first 
part of the debate emphasized the importance of international agreements with 
regard to overfishing in the North Sea, a matter which it is felt should be dis- 
cussed in connection with plans for the Western Union of Europe. Some fear was 
expressed that Germany, with the help of the European Recovery Program, might 
embark on extensive fishing operations in the North Sea which, if not controlled 
by some international agreement, would prejudice the interests of the other coun- 
tries looking to that area for fish. 


The proponents of the bill pointed out that statistics of the fisheries be- 
tween the wars showed that overfishing took place in the North Sea. The replenish- 
ment of stocks during the First World War, when there was little fishing in the 
North Sea, encouraged activity. Immediately afterwards, the stocks declined mark- 
edly, and by 1937, were considerably below the level of 1913.. During the Second 
World War, the North Sea fish had a second chance to multiply and again increased 
in numbers, but even after three years, the weight of fish caught for a given 
effort and the percentage of smaller fish showed that the results of overfishing 
were already to be seen. 


It was in 1946 that the British Government convened an international con- 
ference with a view to limiting the tonnage of vessels fishing in the North Sea, 
and in accordance with the view that overfishing could be controlled only through 
international agreement. The Convention drawn up by that conference of the twelve 
nations concerned prescribed new minimum sizes for mesh of nets. The standard 
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Advisory Committee, set up after the conference, proposed further measures, in- 
cluding a British proposal to limit the tonnage of British vessels fishing in 
the North Sea to 85 percent of the 
tonnage in 1938. The present bill 
introduced in the House of Commons 
is to implement the 1946 agreement. 


The discussions stressed also 
the importance of installing quick- 
freezing and cold=-storage plants at 
the principal fishing ports, and there 
was considerable discussion of the 
need for providing British fisher- 
men with boats and nets. 








To the New England, Canadian, , 
and Newfoundland fisheries, the de- ARCTIC FISHING GROUNDS 
pletion of the North Sea fisheries 
is a potential danger sign. It is not unreasonable to expect that, with steady 
improved fishing vessels and equipment, the twelve nations fishing the North Sea 
will look elsewhere for their fish, if the North Sea fisheries will not supply 
their needs. England, it is reported, is already operating in Arctic waters. A 
treaty to bring about fishery conservation and the protection of fishery. resources 
in the North Atlantic is of extreme importance to the United States, Canada, and 
Newfoundland. 


an 
~~ 


Greece 


EXPANSION OF FISHING INDUSTRY: Expansion of the Greek fishing industry and 
establishment of the means for effective marketing and distribution of fishery 
products have been undertaken by the American Mission for Aid to Greece, accord— 
ing to the Department of State publication 3149 entitled Third Report to Congress 
on Assistance to Greece and Turkey. Experiments in refrigeration on the larger 
fishing vessels, conducted in collaboration with the fishing industry and the 
Greek Government, have been highly successful. Development of this innovation 
in Greek fishing will, enable ships to stay out until fully laden and permit the 
exploitation of waters heretofore unworked because of the distance from markets. 
As the development work in extending fishing proceeds, plans are being laid to 
establish refrigeration in marketing centers and for inland transportation, there- 
by enabling the Greek fishing industry to make a greater contribution to the domes- 
tic food supply. 








et & EF 


SPONGE MARKET, 1947: The sponge fishing industry in Greece comprises a fleet 
of approximately 375 medium and small vessels which maintain a crew of about 4,200 
men, according to the American Embassy at Athens. 


Statistical information supplied by the Bureau of Fisheries of the Ministry 
of National Economy places the production of sponges in 1947 at 331,000 pounds, 
grouped as follows: 
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Species Quantities by Grades 
(Ail figures in pounds) 
A “Wee 
Turkey cup and Turkey toilet 7,700 
Zimocca 15,400 Bo 8” fo 
000 


Honeycomb or Venise tee 88,000 [es 
Total S@eeeeseeeeeeeeaetreseeSeseeeesstese , 10. , » 00 


More than 67 percent of the annual 
catch originated from the African coast. 
Exports in 1947 totaled 125,600 pounds val- 
ued at approximately $800,000. Of this 
amount, 51,643 pounds, valued at approxi- 
mately $270,000, were exported to the United 
States. 


According to the Grecian Bureau of 
Fisheries, stocks on hand as of December 
31,1947, processed and unprocessed, amount- 
ed to approximately 198,000 pounds of un- 
determined species and grades. Prices, 
ELEPHANT EAR SPONGE - MEDITERRANEAN SEA according to Piraeus sponge trade sources, 
are approximately as follows: 











Species Average Prices per Pound F,0,B, Greek Port, 
i by Grades (In U, S, pollars/ 
B 
Honeycomb from Greek Islands $11-$13 $7=$8 $3. 50-$4 
Honeycomb, MandrukaeBengazi- 

Bomba $16-$17 $9-$10 $4,50-$5 
Turkish solids etal $7, 25-$8 $3.50-$4.50 
Elephant's ear $18, 20 $9.10 $4.60 
Zimocca $11.30 $6, 80 $3.50 


The local demand for sponges is very limited. The season's catch is usually 
sold pre-emptively to merchants who often finance the fishing expedition largely 
themselves. The sponges are then processed and stored by merchants for export 
purposes. 


It is predicted that sponge fishing in 1948 will continue under the same 
conditions as in1947 and that business prospects for the sale and export of sponges 
will improve. 


Iceland 


FISHERIES REVIEW, 1947: Introduction: Fisheries exports in 1947, which 
made up over nine-tenths of the total, suffered from the failure of the summer 
herring catch, although the winter herring season, which started off the West 
Coast in November, proved exceptionally good. It gave rise, however, to a costly 
transportation problem, as the processing plants (for the reduction of the herring 
into oil) are nearly all located in the North. New trawlers, imported from Great 
Britain, were used very successfully in the cod fisheries. 
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The principal difficulty encountered by Iceland, in connection with fish 
sales abroad, remained the high costs of Icelandic products, brought about by in- 
flated wages and prices at home. In order to dispose of the country's quick-frozen 
fillets, a system of tie-in sales with herring oil was inaugurated in agreements 
with the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, and as a means of maintaining the 
operation of the fisheries, the Government was forced to spend millions of dollars 
in a form of subsidy on fish sales connected with the "Guaranteed Minimum Price 
Law." 


Production: Icélandic economy, being almost entirely dependent on exports 
of the country's fishery products, is particularly sensitive to the vagaries of 
the seascnal catch. The year 1947 showed a marked improvement over the preceding 
two years (Table 1). The over-all fisheries production was about 30 percent great- 
er than in 1946, and only 7 percent less than the record year of 1944. 


Table 1 - Total Fish and Herring Catch for Last Seven Years 

















Year Herring!/ Total</ 
Metric Tons Metric Tons 
1941 @eeeseesecsssees 96, 270 v1, 53 
1942 @eeecseeeeeereses 5,13 335, 5 
LT SSS pred 181,95 381,497 
MONE binds ccicccasvese 221, 843 461,314 
1945 @eeerceeseseeese® 59, 209 283,069 
MED ecsvsbavesrasces 131,721 326,277 
1947 SOeseeeesoseesese 217,000 431,170 
1/Given as whole fish, 2/ Gutted wet fish with head, 


The relatively good fish production in 1947 was almost entirely due to an 
exceptional winter herring catch, as the summer herring season was a failure for 
the third consecutive year. The summer catch, which totaled 122,462 tons as com- 
pared with 130,702 tons in .,....... 5 = 
1946, produced 20,203 tons 
of herring oil and 17,960 tons 
of fish meal. 


9 pPitesescepett atte Tse > SS TE eee 






The winter herring fish- 
eries, which developed in 
November off the West Coast 
of Iceland, exceeded the 1946 
winter catch some hundred- 
fold. The usual small quan- 
tity of lean winter herring 
is generally frozen for bait 
on the West Coast. It was 
decided, however, in view of 
the magnitude of the 1947 
winter catch, and the great 
demand for herring oil, to 
process the fish for oil. The . 
oil content of the winter herring was 15 percent, which, although somewhat less 
than that of the summer fish, was nearly twice that of the usual winter catch. 
Since all the processing plants are located off the North Coast, and all available 
fishing vessels (around 168) engaged in the fisheries, sufficient ships could not 
be found to take care of the transportation problem. Foreign vessels had to be 
chartered, at a cost of $460,000 in foreign exchange through the end of the year. 
The: additional expenses involved in freight, storage, handling, and waste, increased 


OLD TYPE ICELANDIC FISHING SCHOONER 
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considerably the cost of production of the winter herring oil, and it is estimated 
that this cost amounted to around $520 per ton, as compared to an average of about 
$430 per ton for the summer production. 


As a partial solution to the problem of processing winter herring in the 
future, it was decided to purchase a ship and convert it into a floating herring 
factory. However, these plans had not yet materialized by the end of the year. 


Outside of herring, the catch of most types of fish (cod, haddock, and other 
white fish) was about'the same in 1947 as in 1946 (Table 2). 


Table 2 - Total Fish Production by Mode of Preparation 








Mode of Preparation 19472/ 1946.2 
Metric Tons Metric Tons 

Fish on ice @eeeeeroesesesse 74,675 90,660 
BeOwON TI sevsccccccectaces 71,147 73,113 
Dried fish eOoeeererersseeese 2 736 
Canned fish Peoereeteeserese® 318 1,055 
Wet salted fish eevee esese® 75,105 47,440 
Home consump tion eeceeeesceoe 2,513 2,472 
Fish frozen for ME Seaccicee 6 bos 5,274 


b 
Herring to factories ....... 200,603 ae 
Total SOF ees esses tee : i 10 ° 7 
i/ Herring is given as whole fish, 
2/ Gutted wet fish with head, 





Less fish was iced and more salted in 1947 than in 1946, in anticipation of 
a better market for the latter product. The drying of fish for exports to south- 
ern Europe, which used to be very important in prewar years, was drastically re- 
duced during the war because of lack of markets and has not been resumed in quan- 
tity since. This is due principally to the large expansion of the frozen fish 
industry started during the war, to the high labor costs involved in the drying 
of fish resulting from the inflation, and to the uncertainty of the market for 
this commodity. The smaller production of canned fish was also accounted for by 
the uncertainty of the market for this commodity. 


Principal Developments: Principal developments in the fisheries in 1947 con- 
sisted in the continued expansion of the frozen fish industry and the acquisition 
of 18 new trawlers from the United Kingdom. These were the first of the 30 vessels 
of this type which Iceland is having built in Great Britain in connection with the 
"New Construction Program" undertaken by the Icelandic Government in 1944. The 
trawlers, which average 650 tons, and cost around $500,000 each, have proved very 
successful. They fish cod and other white fish on the high seas, and their annual 
catch averages around 12,000 to 13,000 tons, as compared to around 6,000 to 8,000 
tons with the older trawlers. 





Marketing: Exports of the country's fisheries, which constituted 92 percent 
of all exports, amounted in 1947 to $40,764,377. This was about 10 percent more 
than in 1946, but far short of Icelandic estimates at the beginning of the year, 
which had placed total exports as high as $130,669,000. Actual exports of prin- 
cipal fish products are shown in Table 3. 


In spite of the optimism which prevailed in Iceland at the beginning of the 
year, the country encountered great difficulties in the marketing of its fish. 
This was largely due to the fact that the world demand for fish had declined, and 
that Icelandic prices were generally above those of competing nations, particularly 
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Norway. With wages and the cost of living up some 310 percent over 1939, the cost 
of production of Icelandic fish, even with the help of modernized equipment, had 
risen sharply. Iceland could not sell at these inflated prices in a buyer's market. 


Table 3 = Fisheries Exports by Commodities 


= —— 
Metric Heteie Tons 























i. U, 
Fish, fresh 1 ~ 61,312 72,699 ee 5,549,623 
ot nis oe 5,139 3, 1998 101240012 9, 390,88 
» car 1 
salted, uncured Pe 10,908 7,139°937 2,7 2 ae 
po ig in bbls, 1 a 270 160°023 
= 10 76, ee 
canned 0 
mac “ig 3 & — ; 3 “ab a B43 “Pin 
cur . 15,0 1,675, 307, 
Rersiae Gaal af'tss ong pa an ein 
.] : 1 779 1, s 
oil, ae Peed ee 3,521, 011 42306, 297 
mos, ce e 19238 7697712 mar or 
Total (_RERERSEESREES | 1 .7 167,032 





In order to keep up the production of the fisheries, the Government was forced to 
continue the "Guaranteed Minimum Price Law," which had been introduced as an emer- 
gency measure in 1946. According to this law, which was later incorporated into 
the Economic Bill passed in December 1947, the Government guarantees a minimum 
export price for cer- : , 

tain types of fish, 

andthe difference be- 
tween this figure and 
the actual sales price 
is paid by the Nation- 
al Treasury. Although 
the Law did not cover 
herring, nor the fish 
caught by the big steam 
trawlers (which ex- 
port their own catch), 
it is estimated that 
the loss to the Gov- 
ernment, involved in 
this form of subsidy, 
amounted to around $3,500,000 in 1947. Sales of cod accounted for about 90 per- 
cent of this figure. 





ICELANDIC STEAM TRAWLER 


Trade negotiations were entered into in February with Iceland's two largest 
customers, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, and lasted until May. A system 
of tie-in sales was decided upon, whereby the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
would receive 40 percent each of Iceland's production of herring oil, and would 
purchase 2 pounds of frozen fillets for each 3 pounds of oil. The British further 
agreed to take up to 4,000 tons of fillets immediately without waiting for the 
herring oil. Actual sales under the Agreements amounted to 9,623 tons of herring 
oil and 6,098 tons of frozen fish for the United Kingdom, and 8,000 tons of oil 
and 5,333 tons of frozen fillets for the Soviet Union. Average prices paid by 
the British were $380 perton for herring oil and $465 per ton for fillets. Prices 
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paid by the Russians averaged around $435 per ton for oil and $383 per ton for 
fish. In these sales only the British paid as much as the "guaranteed price" 
for the fillets and only the Russians paid as much as the production cost for the 
herring oil. Both countries made further purchases of these commodities much 
later in the year, at somewhat reduced prices (Table 4). 


Table 4 - Fisheries Exports by Countries--1947 
wantity and Value 




































































Count: Fish, fresh) | Fish, frozent/ | Fish, salted2)| Fish Meala) Fish 0114/ eral lanecne? Total 
- Wetric ‘ Wetric : pietste ; Merlo ; Wetric ye it c ; Weteie 
Tons | U, S, Tons | U, S, Tons ons U.S, Tons ‘ons |U ‘ons U 
United States - - \1,0 $64,555| — 515 | 219, 369 42 57,453| 2152 11,470,770] 116 seg “4, 292| 2,211,517 
Belgiua - - ~ - 2,000 | 532,259 - 38, 6 - - 2, Pops348 
Czechoslovakia - - 1,350 | 607,567 5 2s 6,24 L, 170,151 1,782| 447,499] 2%] 27,88] 9,517] 2,180,919 
Denmark - - - = 1,014 | . 246,056 | 1,810 =p is ll yi - | - 200381 Oo 
England 61,690] 6,604,758 | 9,287 | 4,326,217] 2,796 | 730,361 2,863 356,907| 9,410 | 3,444,854] 170 | 65,797 | 86, 218)/15,528, 
Finland - - - - 5B | 29,327 - ~ - 75 |12,27 598} 2a, 
France - - 3,628 1,491,851 - - - - 301} 198,149 1,097 178,859 | 4,986] 1,868,859 
Germany 464) 27,993] = 2,102 | 574,538] 607} 98,525} 93] 65,043 8,809] 3,276] 774,908 
Greece - - - 74705 [2,034,020] - - - ~ - - 7,705} 2,034,020 
Holland - - 886 405, 069) « - 3,337] 404,992) 72] 38,665 2} 7a| 4,3 923447 
Italy : ° 14362 53, 870|10,946 8,937,959] = ~ 240} 144,534) - | «© 12,548] 3,706,363 
Norway - - - - - - - 1,331 699132 132) - 1,331] 695,132 
Palestine - - + + 43] 17,942 953 157,875 22 4 1,022} 202,693 
Sweden - - - = cg 2M} 22202 - 99} 71,301} 400 03,618] 2,648) 774,859 
U.S.S.R e e 7,840 2,924,159 2, 2,9 @ 10,285 4,899°608 = bed 2,22 8,3 3,733 
Other Countries : - ro} 5,6 324 | 105,450 ea 35,872] 1 19 | 12,401 be 1s 
Totals 62,154/6, 632,751 [25,464 [10,645,907] 32, 304 15,937,031 [16 9 29,620/ 25,954 [Tl 1,579 620,616/154, 357] 40 
y Tacludes Rerring 7 Ynclsdes herring meal “BY Canned fish and sal ted roes 








salted and cured herring 2/ Cod liver and herring oil 


In addition, Great Britain, as in previous years, purchased practically all 
of the Icelandic iced fish production. Most of the wet salted fish was exported 
to Italy and Greece (in part through U. S. Mediterranean Relief), and Czechoslovakia 
was the largest importer of herring and fish meal. Nearly all of the cod liver 
oil production went to the United States and the Soviet Union, while most of the 
cured herring was exported to the Soviet Union, Sweden, and Finland (Table 4). 


Icelandic fish exports to the United States declined by more than 60 per- 
cent in 1947 (Table 5). 


Table 5 = Exports to United States 











Product je : ne 
Ss. $ Ss. $ 
Gol Liver oil sseseseeseseee  ToABBDO «5, SBROOD 

Frozen fillets Ceoeeeesseseee 364,000 1, 245,000 
Salted herring @reseseseeese 27,000 327,000 
Herring & fish meal eereeesce 5 »000 633,000 
Canned fish @eeeeeeeeeeseees 9 ,000 227 ,900 
Other CCCCSF OC Oe TEHE HOE 101 000 000 
Total exports @eeeeeeeeo Ze 2000 5. 2000 





An additional sale of about $700,000 worth of herring meal (from the winter 
catch) was negotiated in December 1947. 


Following a suggestion in May by the United States and Great Britain, nego- 
tiations were entered into with Iceland concerning the possibility of shipping 
Icelandic iced fish to the Bizonal Area in Germany. A tentative agreement to ship 
70,000 tons of fish was reached, and a few small deliveries of herring made in 
1947, although no final settlement had been arrived by early in 1948. 


Fisheries Chief Industry: Almost all of Iceland's industry is related to 
the country's fisheries, and consists chiefly in the quick freezing of cod and 
other white fish, the processing into oil of herring and cod, and the canning of 
various fish, 
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The great development of the quick-freezing industry in recent years, which 
resulted from the demand for frozen fish’ during the war, continued throughout 
1947. Three more quick-freezing plants were completed in 1947 in addition to the 
65 operating at the beginning of the year, and eight others were under construction | 
and expected to be completed in 1948. The total production capacity of these 
plants in 1947 rose to 1,092 tons per 20 hours, and will reach 1,218 with the 
completion of the new plants in 1948. The production figure for 1947 is already 
50 percent above that of January 1945, and still other plants’ are in the planning 
stage. It is estimated that the total production of plants completed and re- 
modeled since 1945 will have increased 110 percent by the beginning of 1950. 


The production costs for these quick-frozen fillets entail selling the fish 
at prices somewhat above the world market unless a loss is to be sustained. The 
required price has largely been obtained recently through "tie-in sales" or in 
"clearing agreements." 


Two new herring processing plants were completed in 1947, bringing the total 
to 17, with an over-all production capacity of 9,868 tons per day. This represented 
an increase in production of 2,025 tons per day over 1946. Canning decreased 
somewhat in 1947. 


Fishing Fleet: By the close of 1947, Iceland owned some 732 vessels totaling 
60,338 gross tons, which represented an addition of 56 vessels (17,462 tons) over 
the total for 1946. The principal itemin this increase was 13 new trawlers (10,123 
tons) from the United Kingdom. Eighteen of these trawlers had, in effect, arrived 
by the end of the year, although only thirteen were actually registered. 





Most of Iceland's fleet consisted of small motor-powered craft. Only six 
vessels exceed 1,000 tons. 


The fishing fleet, which accounted for 74 percent of the over-all total (by 
tonnage) increased from 30,849 tons for 1946 to 44,849 tons by the end of the fol- 
lowing year (Table 6). 


Table 6 = Icelandic Fishing Fleet by Type and Use - 1947 | 
“Steam Motor Total Tonnage 











Fishing Vessels Vessels Vessels No, (Gr, Tons) 
Trawlers 37 - 37 18,268 


Others (over 100 gr, ss 1l 40 51 8, 454 
Others (under " " * - 618 618 18,1277 
Botel socccnecsesecas ae 656706 44,049 








Labor: One of the principal problems regarding employment in recent years has 
been the movement of the workers away from the fisheries toward other occupations 
in the larger cities (principally Reykjavik). This tendency is the direct result 
of the increaseinthe standardof living ashore (particularly in the larger towns), 
and the system whereby wages are raised in accordance with the price index. One 
of the main aims of the economic legislation towards the end of the year was to 
promulgate measures to counteract this tendency, particularly in regard to the 
fisheries, upon which the very livelihood of the nation depends. 
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Japan 


ALLOCATION OF WHALE OIL: The Department of Army has allocated to Japan about 
18,000 metric tons of whale oil, the full quantity of oil produced in the 1947- 
48 Japanese Antarctic whaling expedition, according to the Natural Resources Sec- 
tion of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. Last year, from a total 
12,260 metric tons of whale oil produced by the 1946-47 Japanese Antarctic whaling 
expedition, the International Emergency Food Council allocated 7,163 metric tons 
of oil to the United States Military Government in Bremen, Germany. 


*+& 2 & 


EXPORT OF FROZEN TUNA TO BE RESUMED BY JAPANESE: A press release from the 
Public Information Office of the Far East Command states: 


"The Japanese will resume the export of frozen tuna with the first 
contracts, amounting to 1,500 short tons of albacore tuna, expected to be 
validated by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers during May, Foreign 
Trade _ in SCAP's Economic and Scientific Section announced on May 
19, 1946. 


"It will be the first tuna export from Japan since prewar days, Trade 
officials stated that licenses to export 3,000 tons during the period June- 
August will be granted by the Japanese Government and validated by SCAP, This 
figure represents about 40 percent of Japan's prewar tuna trade, 


"Twenty Japanese firms have been selected by the Japanese fishing in- 
dustry to act as shippers, representing 49 fishing companies, which will bring 
in the tuna," ; 


eK eH He 


RADIO BUOYS AUTHORIZED: Radio buoys strung along heavy duty fishing lines 
in Japanese fishing waters have been authorized by the Civil Communications Sec- 
tion, General Headquarters, SCAP, a 
spokesman for the U. S. political 
advisor in Japan said on June 21, 
in Tokyo. 


Passing ships, strong currents, 
and high seas sometimes break these 
lines which are often 30 miles.long. 
The radio buoys will continue to 
sendtheir signals automatically for 
about 24 hours, thus allowing fish- 
ermen to locate drifting lines, the 
spokesman explained. 


Heavy duty lines usually repre- 
sent the pooled life savings of sev- 
eral fishermen and at present prices 
would cost between 5 and 10 million 
yen. In "deep line" fishing, lighter lines are dropped downward as much as 150 
feet from the heavy duty line and are hooked and baited. 





FISHING BOATS = JAPAN 


The buoys are powered by six-volt batteries and have a range of 30 to 40 
miles. They will operate on 2545 kilocycles and each will send a different sig- 
nal, thus allowing each buoy to be individually identified. Each buoy contains 
a copy of the SCAP approved license. 
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Lebanon 


SPONGE INDUSTRY: While sponge fishing currently exists in Lebanon only on 
a small scale, efforts’ are being made to modernize the industry, increase pro- 
duction and take fuller advantage of the heavy world demand for sponges than has 
been done in the past, according to the American Legation at Beirut. Small boats 
of native divers whose sole piece of equipment is a pair of iron nippers still 
flock to the sponge beds off Tripoli, Tyre, and Sidon during the spring-summer 
fishing season, but these individual divers 
are now feeling competition for the first 
time from modern methods. 


In may of this year, a Tripoli firm 
of local sponge dealers commenced opera- 
tions in the sponge beds with fishing equip-— 
ment purchased early this year from an 
American sponge company. Should this equip- 
ment prove effective, as seems likely, the 
primitive sponge-gathering methods of Leb-. 
anese fishermen will be outmoded, and this 
country's production will become an in- 
creasingly important factor both in world 
sponge markets and as a badly needed source 
for foreign exchange. 





HONEYCOMB SPONGE - MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


Sponge production in the Lebanon is’ confined to the honeycomb variety (Grades 
A, B, and C) and a type referred to by trade circles as "fine" (Grades A, B, and 
C). Estimated 1947 production of these species was 2,640 pounds compared with 
1,760 pounds in 1946. 


The increase in sponge production in 1947 was reportedly due to an increase 
in demand for sponges from the United States and the United Kingdom. Prices rose 
here from.1946 levels, and local exporters increased wages to divers, with a cor- 
responding increase in production. 


Exports from Lebanon were approximately 50 percent honeycomb and 50 percent 
"fine" varieties last year. It is estimated that about one-half of the quantities 
exported were destined for the United States, with 25 percent going to the United 
Kingdom and 25 percent to Switzerland and France. 


Trade circles estimate that there remains from last year's production about 
220-250 pounds of all grades still available on the local market. 


Present wholesale prices of sponges on the Beirut market, by species and 
grade, are as follows: 


Wholesale Sponge Prices 











Fine Honeycomb 
Grade er lb, r lb, 
rl PeE70 3s 
B 6.25 4.89 
Cc 4.30 3,10 





These prices represent a decrease of approximately 10 percent from the local 
wholesale sponge prices of a year ago. Trade circles report that this drop in 
price is due to the absence of demand on the Beirut market resulting from the 
present availability of large quantities of sponges in Greece. 
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Mexico 


FISHING AND SHRIMPING, JANUARY-MARCH 1948: The fishing industry developed 
favorably during the first quarter of 1948, according to the American Embassy 
at Mexico City, Mexico. Shrimp fish- 
ing was active and the catch abundant 
in January and February, and although 
March sawa price decline and the tap- 
ering off of the catch, a sutcessful 
season was assured, as over a million 
pounds were exported to Los Angeles 
at favorable prices in February. In 
additionto the operations in the wat- 
ers of the Pacific and the Gulf of 
California, there was active fishing 
for shrimp off the coast of Veracruz 
state inthe Gulf of Mexico. The catch 
was said to be valued as high as $100,000 
monthly, of which 95 percent was ex- 
ported to the United States. There were no developments in other lines of fishing 
and limited supplies were reflected by continued high prices for fresh fish in 
Mexico City and other consuming centers of the Republic. 


Republic of the Philippines 


FISHERY ADVISOR NAMED: Hugh W. Terhune, Administrator of the Philippine 
Fishery Program of the Fish and Wildlife Service, has been appointed Honorary 
Advisor on Fisheries to the Philippine Government by Dr. Elipidio Quirino, Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Republic. This was disclosed on July 7 by Albert M. Day, 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 





CALIFORNIA SHRIMP 


Mr. Terhune began his Government service in 1924 as a member of the former 
Bureau of Biological Survey in the Department of Agriculture. In August 1946, 
he was appointed to organize and administer the Philippine Fishery Rehabilitation 
Program, the only part of the Philippine rehabilitation program authorized by 
Congress on April 30, 1946, which is concerned with the production of food. 


Now in operation in the Philippine Islands, the fishery program is producing 
direct results in the rehabilitation and modernization of the Philippine fishery 
industries. New fishing grounds are being explored, and knowledge necessary for 
the conservation and management of the fishery resources by the Philippine Govern- 
ment is being developed. 


A well-equipped biological, oceanographic, and technological laboratory in 
Manila and an experimental fish processing plant, both of which were constructed 
under Mr. Terhune's direction, are being operated under the fishery program. A 
fleet of three research and experimental fishing vessels, which are the most modern 
and well-equipped of their types, is also functioning. The program is carried out 
under Mr. Terhune by 117 employees, 51 of whom are American. 
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Tristan da Cunha 


DEVELOPMENT OF A CRAWFISH INDUSTRY: Concessions have recently been obtained 
by a South African Fisheries Corporation inthe waters surrounding Tristan da Cunha, 
which promised to 
have an influence 20 1c “J 
upon the South Af- [ 
rican crawfish in- 
dustry. As a re- 
sult of a recent 
scientific expe- 
dition to this is- 
land, crawfishwere 
found in abundance 
and the announce- 
ment has now been 
made that a $400,000 
crawfish industry 
will shortly be 
established at 
Tristan da Cunha, 
according to the American Consulate General at Cape Town, South Africa. The in- 
dustry is anticipating an annual production of 50,000 cases of frozen crawfish 
tails representing some 1,600,000 crawfish. The abundance of crawfish in the 
waters surrounding Tristan da Cunha gives assurance that this target should be 
met. Further fishing grounds under concession are located at Inaccessible, Night- 
ingale, and Gough Islands in the general vicinity of Tristan da Cunha. The actual 
crawfish ground at Tristan da Cunha is said to be 45 miles long and 14 miles wide. 
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It is proposed that the Islanders of Tristan da Cunha, hitherto almost com- 
pletely isolated from modern civilization, be educated as fishermen and that 14-feet 
standard dinghys with parent vessels be used. According to the South African 
Shipping News and Fishing Industry Review, 200 fishing days a year may be expected 
at Tristan da Cunha which greatly exceeds the number of fishing days in Saquth 
African waters. 














EDINBURGH, TRISTAN 
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It is proposed to establish two cold storage factories, one on the site of 
the present settlement at Tristan, and a second and larger one at Sandy Point on 
the presently uninhabited side of the Island. 


The Fisheries Development Corporation, according to reports, is proposing, in 
connection with this new venture, a wide program of social services, economic re- 
organization, and education, as well as 
its own medical installations. The com- 
pany further plans to employ an agri- 
cultural expert for the purpose of in- 
creasing and expanding the Island's food 
production to compensate for the decrease 
in agricultural labor as the Island men 
are increasingly absorbed into the fish- 
ing industry. 


In view of the conservation program 
enforced by the South African Govern- 
ment which limits the quantity of craw- 

SP|NY LOBSTERS fish which may be taken in its coastal 

waters, the recent development of the 

crawfish industry in South West Africa and, in particular, now around Tristan da 

Cunha may mean a marked increase in the available supply of frozen crawfish tails 

which have, in recent years, had such a favorable market in the United States. 

The Tristan da Cunha crawfish appears especially suitable for the American market 

inasmuch as it possesses a larger tail than the crawfish caught around the waters 
of the Union of South Africa. 





Additional exploration of crawfish grounds are meanwhile being conducted 
around the Islands of Ascension and St. Helena, reports to date having been ex- 
ceedingly optimistic. 


Union of South Africa 


GROWTH OF FISHING INDUSTRY IN 1947: The following data shows the growth of 
South Africa's fishing industry, according to the American Consulate General at 
Cape Town. There has been a steady increase in the activity of the local fishing 
industry during the last years, especially on fish and shellfish other than the 
crawfish. 


Growth of Fishing Industry in 1947 











“te a 
Ss 
Fish Catch 100,000, 90,000,000 
Crawfish tails, frozen: Production 1,900, 0002/ 2, 228, 520 
Fish Camneries: Production 
Crawfish 4,100,000 .2/ 4,500,000 
Other fish 10,000,000 420 
Fish Meal 4,000,000 3,000, 000 
i 1s: U.S, gals als 
Seal oil i 8, gale, 
Vitamin oil 9333 @ 
Fish body oil 333 





1] This amount fixed by regulation as maximum that can be mate. 
2/ Ceiling of 4,100,000 lbs, for crawfish canneries imposed in 1947, 
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The above data supplements a previous report on South Africa's fisheries ap- 
pearing in this publication for March 1948, pages 33-35. 


He 


ERRATA: Estimated South African production of fish, vitamin and seal oils shown 
in the March 1948 issue of Commercial Fisheries Review should have been 
designated in “imperial gallons" instead of “pounds” as shown, 


——— 


International 


1947 WORLD FISH PRODUCTION: Fish landings in Europe during 1947 practi- 
cally reached the prewar level, and in some countries (e.g., Iceland, Belgium, 
and.Denmark) production was considerably in excess of prewar, according to the 
April 1948 issue of Economic Review of Food and Agriculture of FAO. Export sup- 
plies from northwestern Europe in 1947 are estimated to be approximately equal 
to the average for the years immediately preceding the war. With continued re- 
construction and expansion of the fishing fleets, it is expected that supplies in 
1948 will be even greater than in 1947. There may be some difficulties in mar— 
keting fresh and frozen fish, however, because of inadequate refrigerated transport 
and storage facilities. In North America, fish production was maintained in 1947, 
although the Canadian supply was about 10 percent below 1946. United States and 
Alaskan catches equaled the 1935-38 average. Latin-American production has in- 
creased steadily during and since the war. In the Far East, efforts are being 
made to raise the low level of production. Most of the Japanese production in 
1947 was retained for domestic consumption, and it is expected that the same con- 
ditions will obtain in 1948. 

New 
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FREEZING FISH AT SEA 


It is believed the refrigeration plant on the Pacific Explorer 
has a larger capacity than that installed-:on any vessel of United States 
registry. Although there are refrigerated ships having a far greater 
cubic capacity, they are designed for transporting meat or produce and 
few, if any, are expected to hold the cargo space at temperatures low- 
er than 15° F. This vessel was designed to hold cargo at 0° F. or low- 
er and has freezer space for stowing about 130 tons of tuna. It was 
believed, during design, that the refrigeration plant capacity was in 
excess of the needs, but this was not found to be true under tropical 
conditions. 


--Fishery Leaflet 278 
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‘FEDERAL. 
‘6 ACTIONS 


Food and Drug Administration 


FINAL ORDER ON FILL OF CONTAINER FOR CANNED SHRIMP: In the matter of amend- 
ing the standard of fill of container for canned shrimp, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration issued a final order dated June 17, according to the Federal Register. 
This order was issued upon consideration of the exceptions filed to the tentative 
order issued on August 7, 1947, by the Federal Security Administration and its 
denial of the exceptions on the basis of the evidence received at the hearing 
held on June 6, 1947, which was the basis of the tentative order. 





Full text of the order, as it appeared in the Federal Register of June 23, 
1948, follows: 





FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 2. The change from the lower ol tendency for shrimp in some cans:to stick 


‘ which were used prior to the pré - together and to stick inside the cans, and 

Food and Drug Administration _—fion of. these standards of fill. of obin- ‘an increase in the number of broken and 
[21 CER, Part 36] tainer mode it nece$sary'for canners tg: twisted shrimp. (R. 12, 15, 43, 45, 51-62, 

Dede va fhe, exercise more’ careful control ‘at certain 61-62, 74-75, 77, 96, 121-122; Exs. 3, 4,4) 

[Docket No:-BRG-49j stagesof the canning process. Morecare 5. For many years it has been observed. 
Cases Saamer was necessary iri packing the shrimp into that small glass-like crystals of the com- 


the cans.and additional precautions were pound struvite (magnesium ammonium. 
PROPOSED STANDARD OF FILL OF CONTAINER: posnageed hey mitigeg: — spilling trom eens) will deyelop in oe 
_ cans before sealing. é exercise of can of shrimp. - This is objectionable, 
oan ny an — oS —_— these. additional precautions placed ‘no’ since uninformed consumers sometimes 
shrimp. wnreasonable burden on the canners of mistake the crystals for particles of glass. 
Final order. By virtue ot the author-. S4timp. -(R. 15-17, 33, 45, 56-57, 59,’ The cause of the formation of these crys- 
ity vested in the Federal Security Ad- 61-62, 77, 100-101, 115-117, 119-120, 127, tals is not known.. There was evidence 
ministrator by the provisions of the 131, 134-135) of an increase in complainté from con- 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 3. The probabilfty of. an increase in sumers because of the occurrence of stru- 
(secs. 401, 701; 52 Stat. 1046, 1055; 21 breakage in the closure of cans during jvite crystals in canned wet-pack shrimp 
U. 8. C. 341, 371), and on the basis of and after processing, as a result of com= Since-the promulgation of the present 
the evidence received at the above-en- pliance with the present- requirements, standards, but this evidence dees not 
titled hearing duly held pursuant to no- Was advanced at the hearing on July 8, show the cause of the crystal formation 
tice issued on June 6, 1947 (12 F. R. ‘1947, as a reason for reducing the re- OF 8 relationship between the incidence 
3725); upon consideration of the ex- quirement as to fill.- The causes of such Of Struvite, crystals and the drained 
ceptions filed to the tentative order is- difficulties are directly related to the-Welght of shrimp. The number of com- 
sued by the Federal Security Adminis- structure of the cans used and to lack of sanepe compared Leys the ee py a 
trator on August 7, 1947 (12 F. R. 5429) proper control of canning operations; pene yy —- ree ee 
and denying them, save as otherwise y insignificant. (R. 12-14, 
hi particularly the head space of the can 30-32, 37, 45,52, 67~70 714~75, 77, 80-81 
may be seen by comparison of this order and the temperature of its ceritents wien 82-87, 102-108, 1 25-126, 139, 'e0: ot . 


with the tentative order, the following 
order is hereby promulgated. it is closed. (R. 10-12, 29-30, 35-36, 6 9) 


Findings of fact 1. By order pub- 39-40, 45, 61-62. 65-67, 77,°79-80, 120; 6, Apprehension was expressed that 
lished in the Frprnat Recister of July 2, 133-134, 141) Nee the longer processing time now used 
1942 (7 F, R. 4944), standards of fill of , & Canmers of shrifdp presented at this would render the shrimp somewhat 
container were promulgated for. canned hearing certain reasons for objecting to softer when held for an extended period, 
wet-pack shrimp and canned dry-pack the present requirements of fill of: G@m- unless. they were held in cold storage. 
shrimp in nontransparent containers. tainer in addition to increased manufat- There is insufficiefit evidence to show 
The effective date of the order was turing difficulties. These included an that any increase in softening of shrimp 
August 1, 1942, and since that date increased tendency for struvite crystals packed under the present standard is of 
nearly all of the canned shrimp in non- ‘referred to in exhibits-3 and 6 as phos-.significance to consumers. Nor is the 
transparent containers produced in the Phate crystals) to form when canned evidence sufficient to show whether the 
United States has been packed in com- Shrimp is held after canning, lowering of hazards of holding canned shrimp from 
pliance with those standards of fill of keeping quality caused by the longer time one season to another have been in- 
container. (R. 10, 91, 100-101; Ex. 7) 0f processing used with the present fill, a creased by the longer processing time 


*The citations following each finding of Yact refer vo the payes of)the transcript of the testimony and the exhibits received in 


eMidence at the hearing, which are the basis for these findings, 
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now employed: (R. 50-52, 58>64@-65, 73— 
74, Ti-79, 100-161, 122-129, 135-136; Ex. 
§) 

7. Sometimes the shrimp in cans of 
wet-pack shrimp stick together or stick 
to the sides of the can and at times one 
or-more shrimp is broken. This hap- 
pened to a lesser extent when’cans con- 
tained less shrimp. This characteristic 
is not an impairment of quality of any 
significance.. (R. 15, 43-45, 77, 100-101, 
107, 121-122, 124, 127; Ex. 9) 

8. Sales of canned shrimp have been 
slow due tohigh prices. It is the.opinion 
ofmany dealers that sales would be facil- 
itated if canned shrimp were available in 
a smaller quantity than 7 ounces, the 
weight of shrimp in the No. 1 can wet 
pack, so that the price per can could 
be reduced. The No. 1 can was the small- 
est can permitted until recently under 
requirements of the wartime tin conser- 
vation order. During the lest few months 
gome canners have packed shrimp in 
smaller cans. There was evidence that 
certain of these smaller cans are not of 
a size well. adapted to the packing of 
large and extra large shrimp. .The 


OYSTERS--STANDARDS OF IDENTITY AND FILL OF CONTAINER: 
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shrimp are too large for the can. _How~ weight in the standards of ff! of con- 
ever, there is no e¥idence indicating that tainer for canned om 
there should be established a standard canned dry-pack 
of fill.of container for. large and extra parent containers. 
large shrimp different from the standard Wherefore, it is or: 
of fill of container for medium and ulations Promulgated - 
small shrimp. (R. 17-25, 45, 49, 77, 93, F. R. 4944; 21 CPR, Cum. Supp., 36.3), 
99-100, 104, 107, 116-117, 119-120, 131- fixing and establishing standards of fill 
133; Exs.4,8>9)> . of container for canned wet-pack shrimp 
Conclusions. On the basis of the fore- and canned dry-pack shrimp, in non-, 
going findings of fact it is concluded transparent containers, be not amended 


i 
? 
R 
; 


that: to provide for reduction in the require-' 

cae ee aes waters of fil of ment for cut-out weight. on 
itainer for-wet- Pp would re- > mae 

sult in the replacement of shrimp with Dated: June 17, 1948. 

brine. The reduction of the standard Oscar R. Ewtne, 

of oh of sory gl for dry-pack shrimp Administrator. 

would result in omitting from the ean ip p noc, 48-8585; ‘Filed, June 22, 1048; 


shrimp that could be contained therein. 
In both instances the size-of the cans 
would inaccurately reflect the amount of 
shrimp contained therein, particularly 
because consumers of canned shrimp. 
have been receiving well-filled cans for 
about 6 years. 

(b) It - would not promote honesty and 
fair dealing.in-the interest of consumers 
to reduce the requirements of cut-out 


8:51 a. m.] 


Kee He 


A West Coast oyster 


processing plant filed a petition with the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for a judicial review of the order issued by the Food and Drug Administration, 


Federal Security Administration, on March 10, 1948. 


The order in question promul- 


gated regulations fixing and establishing a definition and standard of identity 


and amending the standard of fill of container for‘canned oysters. 


The Court, 


by an order dated June 8, 1948, referred it for hearing to the Federal Security 
Administrator. The Food and Drug Administration, according to the Federal Register, 
in compliance with the direction of the Court, gives notice of a public hearing. 





Full text of the order, as it appeared in the Federal Register of June 23, 


1948, follows: 


t2T CFR, Fert 35} 
[Docket No. FDC 50] 





order praying, however, that the pro- rity Admitritestrator gives‘ rictice. 
ceeding be remanded to the Federal Se- pees gan meg Sige atk = 
curity Administrator with directions that atin 10: ‘ astern daylight 
additional evidence be taken as tq the ime, July 7, 1948, in Room 5540, Féderal 


FILL OF. CONTAINER FOR CANNED si STERS; petitioner’s alleged new method of fre- Becurity Building, Independence Avenue 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS OF 
AND STANDARDS 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


paring oysters for canning by blanching and Fourth Street SW., Washington, 
fresh’ shucked oysters and as to the D.°C., to receive such evidence as may 
proper ‘standard’ of fill of container be adduced by Willapoint Oysters, Inc., 
under the Federal Food, Drug, ard Cos- ‘gs to its alleged new method of preparing 


Whereas, the Federal Security Ad- metic Act for oysters canned after such ‘oystérs for canning and as to the rela- 


ministrator, by an order in this proceed- preparation; and 


of such method to a reasonable 











onship 

ing dated March 10, 1948, and published Whereas, the said Court, by order standard of fill of container, as contem- 
in the FeperaL Recister of March 13, dated June 8, 1948, remanded for. pro- plated by the Federal Food, Drug, and 
1948, promulgated regulations, fixing ceeding to the Federal Security Admin- Cosmetic Act, for canned_oysters. Re- 
and establishing a definition and stand- istrator. buttal evidence may be adduced by any 
ard of identity and amending the stand-;, -. «© with direction to take such addi- interested party. A copy of this notice 
ard of fill of container for canned tional evid (and e in rebuttal ‘shall be mailed forthwith to Willapoint 
vrei at urapoint Oysters, Inc, pote af puting bass om, tain eer, ye 

Whereas, Willapoin rs, Inc., process hed oysters, ean 
filed its petition with the United States a period ef 30 days from the date of this Dated: June 17, 1948. 
Cireult Court of Appeals for the Ninth order on such reasonable notice to the peti-  [gpat}- Oscan R. Ewnre, 

nistrator. 


Circuit for a judicial review : 
SS [P. R.- Doe, 48-5580; Piled, June 22, 1948; 
113 F. R. 1337-1339. 8:48 a. m.] 


iA, 





of said toner es he may give. 


Now, therefore, in compliance with the 
direction of said Court, the Federal Secu- 


























‘ MAINE - LANDINGS 
NOT INCLUDING IMPORTS 








Jan. Feb. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


NEW YORKCITY-RECEIPTS OF FRESH & FROZEN FISH 
26 








Jan. Feb. Mar. . May Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


GULF - SHRIMP LANDINGS 


Pod *N1947-48 


i946-47*, / 





Aug. Sept. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


CALIFORNIA - PILCHARD LANDINGS 


- 





Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 





ESTIMATED 
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In Thousands 
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LANDINGS AND RECEIPTS 


In Millions of Pounds 


MASSACHUSETTS - LANDINGS 
BOSTON , GLOUCESTER , NEW BEDFORD , & CAPE COD 


etal 


10 





ie) 
Jan. Feb. - May June Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


CHICAGO - RECEIPTS OF FRESH & FROZEN FISH 
WHOLESALE MARKET 


oN FF HD @ 





SEATTLE - RECEIPTS OF FRESH & FROZEN FISH 


on fb ® @ 





Sept. 


of Tons 


CALIFORNIA - TUNA LANDINGS 





Jan. Feb, Mar. - May June Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS of FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Millions of Pounds 


U.S. & ALASKA - HOLDINGS OF FROZEN FISH U.S. & ALASKA - FREEZINGS 








Jan. Feb. Mar. Sept. 


NEW ENGLAND - HOLDINGS OF FROZEN FISH NEW YORK CITY - HOLDINGS OF FROZEN FISH 


ow ® © 





Jon. Feb. Mar. . May June 


CHICAGO - HOLDINGS OF FROZEN FISH GULF - HOLDINGS OF FROZEN FISH 








Onan Ww 2aoanNn @®@ © 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Aug. Sept. Oct. Apr. May Aug. Sept. Oct. 


WASHINGTON, OREGON, AND ALASKA - CALIFORNIA - HOLDINGS OF FROZEN FISH 


6 Oe Oa. NO, © 
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CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands 


MAINE - SARDINES , ESTIMATED PACK 


~ 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


CALIFORNIA - TUNA 





Jan. Feb. Mar. 


CALIFORNIA - MACKEREL 


anna! 


“1947 


Sept. 


WASHINGTON - PUGET SOUND SALMON 





Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


of Standard Cases 


UNITED STATES - SHRIMP 
Plants under Food and Drug Administration 
Seafood Service’ 












July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


CALIFORNIA - PILCHARDS 


~ 





Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


ALASKA - SALMON 


, 
- 


June Aug. Sepi. 








STANDARD CASES 
Variety No.Cans Can Designation Net. Wgt. 
SARDINES 100 V4 drawn 3 V4 oz. 
SHRIMP — 48 No.1 picnic 7 oz. 
TUNA 48 No. 1/2 tuna 7 ox. 
PILCHARDS 48 No. 1 oval 15 oz. 
MACKEREL 48 No. 300 15 oz. 
SALMON 48 l.pound tall 16 oz. 
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PRICES, IMPORTS and BY-PRODUCTS 


BOSTON - WEIGHTED AVERAGE PRICE 





U.S. - IMPORTS OF FRESH & FROZEN FILLETS 
OF GROUND FISH, INCLUDING ROSEFISH:- 


‘ Sn 


- “1947 


hed 









Jan. y ° Sept. 


U.S. & ALASKA - PRODUCTION OF FISH MEAL 





Jan, Feb. Aug. Sept. Oct. 


MAINE - IMPORTS OF SEA HERRING 





U.S.- IMPORTS OF SHRIMP FROM MEXICO 
IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS 









Sept. Oct. Nov. 


U.S. & ALASKA - PRODUCTION OF FISH OIL 
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SHERY PUBLICATIONS 


#4 FP a a + Al a he BS I at i a mee ee Oh OAL KD Ll 


Recent publications of interest to the commercial fishing industry are listed 
below. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM THE DIVISIQN OF INFORMATIOM, FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE,” DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIGNATED AS FOLLOWS: 


CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF TWE UNITEO STATES AND ALASKA, 

FL - FISHERY LEAFLETS. 

MOL - MARKET DEVELOPMENT SECTION LISTS OF DEALERS, LOCKER PLANTS, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

St = STATISTICAL SECTION LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND PRODUCERS OF FISHERY PROOUCTS AND BYPROOUCTS. 
SEP.- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW. 


Number Title 

C¥S-406 - Massachusetts Landings, December 1947 

CFS-407 - Maine Landings, March 1948 

CFS-408 - Fish Meal and Oil, April 1948 

CFS-409 = Massachusetts Landings, January 1948 

CFS-410 - Frozen Fish Report, June 1948 

CFS-411 = Massachusetts Landings, 1947 Annual Summary 

CFS-412 = Maine Landings, April 1948 

Fle242 = A Rapid Method for Determining the Vitamin A Potency of Fish Livers 
FL-270 ~- The Electrostatic Smoking of Sardines 

Fl - Per Capita Consumption of Fish only 13.3 lbs, (1935) 

FL=-301 = Suggestions for Operators of Tuna Receiving Ships 

FL-302 - Kite Rigs for Otter Trawl Gear 

FL-305 - Guano Islands--Union of South Africa 

FL=3 - Strength Measurement of Agar Gels 

¥L-307 ~ Syneresis of Agar Gels 

Sep, 205 - A Serious Situation Confronting the Oyster Industry 

Sep. 206 = Technological Studies of the Starfish--Part V--Starfish as Fertilizer 


Observations on Gonad Development, Spawning and Setting of Oysters in Lon 
Island Sound, First of a series special bulletins issued periodically each 
oyster season for information of oyster growers on conditions existing in the 
oyster-producing section of Long Island Sound, Available as issued free upon 
request directly from the Fishery Biological Laboratory, U, S, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Milford, Conn, 





Fluctuations in the Abundance of the Blue Crab in Chesapeake Bay, Research 
ort 14, by John C, Pearson, 2 p., 1940, Printed, Shows that an analysis 
of the catch per unit of fishing effort of blue crabs (Callinectes sapidus) 
in Chesapeake Bay indicates that annual fluctuations in commercial abundance 
are primarily associated with variable rates of survival of crabs in their 
first year of life, For sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. §& Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C,, 10 cents, 
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ARTICLES BY FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE AUTHORS IN OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


"Uses of Fur Seal Carcasses by Natives of the Pribilof Islands, Alaska," 
by Victor B, Scheffer, Northwest Quarterly Proceedings, Vol. 39, No, 2, 
April 1948, p. 131-132, (Not available from Fish and Wildlife Service), 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS MAY BE OBTAINED, IN MOST INSTANCES, FROM THE AGENCIES ISSUING THEM. 


Propagation of Minnows and Other Bait Species, Circular 12, by J, R, Dobie, 
0. L, Meehean, and G, N, Washburn, 113 p,, illus,, 1949, Processed, 
Intended as a guide for persons interested in raising minnows and other 
bait species as a commercial venture, Is a summary of information 
assembled to date on bait culture and has resulted from work done by a 
special committee of representatives of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the State Conservation Departments of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan, Copies may be obtained from the Michigan Conservation Commission, 
Lansing, Mich,, and the Minnesota Department of Conservation, St. Paul, 
Minn, For sale also by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 2, D. C., 35 cents, 








photographs, line drawings, charts, and graphs, Printed, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1947, Price $3.50, 


United States Import Duties (1948) - Schedules of Articles Subject to Duty and 
of Articles Free of Duty as of June 15, 1948, Miscellaneous Series, 419 p., 
Processed and Printed. U, S, Tariff 'Commission and Bureau of Customs, 
Treasury Department, This lists fish and fishery products among other items, 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U, S, Government Printing Office, 
Washing ton 3,D.C., $2.00, ‘ 








Processing -- Miscellaneous Service Division 


illustrator -- Gustaf T. Sundstrom Compositors -- Margaret C. Harris and Norma D. Loeffel 





MOTION PICTURE-- BASIC NET MENDING 


A new 16mm sound, color, motion picture, entitled "Basic Net Mend- 
ing," now being produced by the U..S. Fish and Wildlife Service under 
its educational program, demonstrates the basic principles involved in 
repairing damaged fishing nets. 


The instructional 15-minute film depicts the following procedures 
in net mending: 


1, Supporting the net, 3. Using the proper tools, 
2, Trimming the hole, 4, "Filling" the needle, 
5. Mending the hole, 


In addition, the picture, to effectively bring out the details in 
net mending, uses certain specially developed animation devices. 


The shooting of the film's indoor sequences took place in a New 
York City film studio with the outdoor sequences being taken at the 
New Bedford wharves and on the fishing vessel, "Lera G," operating out 
of the same port. 


Prints of the film are expected to be available for showings in 


the early fall. At that time, an announcement will be made indicating 
the methods by which prints can be obtained from the Service. 
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